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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND GENERAL REVIEW..: 


Tus work is published once in two months, on the Ist of March, May, 
July, September, November, and January, making six numbers of 136 
pages each, or two volumes of 408 pages each, for every year, at $4 per 
annum, payable on the delivery of the second number; that is, on the Ist of 


May. 

iPBy the terms of subscription, it will be observed 
that the subscriptions for the present year, became due 
on the Ist of May last. Subscribers and agents who are 
indebted for the work, are respectfully requested to trans- 
mit what may be due from them to the Editor in Boston. 


A titlepage, table of contents, and index for Vol. I. New 
Series, will accompany the next number. 
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Art. 1.—1. Exghteen Sermons anda Charge. Printed, 1829 
12mo. pp. 276. 

2. Sermons by the late Rev. John Emery Abbot, of Salem, 
Mass. With a Memoir of his Lafe by Henry Ware, 
Jun. Boston. Wait, Greene, & Co. 1829. 12mo. pp. 329. 


We welcome these volumes as we should welcome the ap- 
pearance of honored and cherished friends. 'They come to 
us as our kind companions and guides, speaking to us with the 
tenderness and solicitude which religion inspires, on the most 
interesting of all subjects, and securing our confidence by the 
wisdom and gentleness of their instructions. Books of this 
class are particularly valuable; and notwithstanding the mass 
of publications, with which the press groans and is burdened, 
it is surprising how much we are still in need of works upon 
practical piety and morals. More especially at this period, 
amidst the din of controversy, and the mournful contentions of 
struggling or of zealous sects, it is refreshing to turn to the 
plain and simple, but unchanging and everlasting truths, 
which these volumes present to us in all their beauty and 
freshness and sanctifymg power. We never realize more the 
value of such instructions, than after mingling in the passion 
and tempest of controversy. ‘They restore our souls; they 
lead us, as by the side of still waters ; they gladden us as with 
the stream that flows fast by the oracle of God. 
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We have also a sensible satisfaction in connecting these 
volumes together ; and most of our readers will readily under- 
stand us, when we say, that it is the pleasure of bringing 
together and comparing the rich and mellow fruits of a green 
old age, still flourishing and bearing yet more fruit, with early 
blossoms, which so pleased God, that he hasted to gather them 
for himself. 

We repeat, that by most of our readers the allusion will 
probably be understood. ‘There may, however, be others, who 
will only wonder at what we mean by our ‘ youth and age.’ 
Nor could we refrain from wondering in our turn, if they 
were not utterly at a loss to comprehend us. For of all the 
titlepages for which our memory serves us, we cannot think 
of one half so sparing of intelligence as is that of the first of 
the volumes before us. We ask of it in vain as to the author, 
the place of its birth, and other circumstances of its existence, 
generally told plainly enough in a titlepage. But this, with a 
sullen obstinacy, strangely in contrast with the fulness, richness, 
and sweetness of the pages that follow, will tell us nothing of 
either. Now we cannot commend, we rather wonder at all this ; 
and we deem it, moreover, somewhat unjust, that when a book 
is so able and willing to do honor to a name, the name should 
not be given to grace the book. ‘To withhold it, is as if a 
good father should refuse his recommendation to a good child. 
So much are we impressed by these grave considerations, 
that we take it for our bounden duty, before we enter upon 
any notice of the work, to introduce it fully, as it needs, to our 
readers. And though it may be hazarding the displeasure of 
a friend, whom we would not willingly displease, we shall make 
bold to say plainly, that the first of these works, whose titlepage 
of a single line stands at the head of this article, is the work 
of the senior minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, the author 
also of ‘Occasional Sermons,’ with the last neat and beauti- 
ful edition of which, the present volume exactly corresponds ; 
and the scantiness of the titlepage may the more easily be ex- 
cused, when it is also stated, that the book was not designed 
for publication, but was merely printed by the venerable 
author, for the use of a beloved and affectionate flock, to 
whom, amidst continued infirmities, detaining him from more 
public service, he was desirous of offering, what to them we 
are certain will prove a most welcome and cherished token of 
his pastoral and paternal regards. 
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Having thus, with the stern impartiality of critics, exposed 
without favor, the prominent defect of this book, ‘the head 
and front of whose offending hath this extent,’ we shall lay 
before our readers some view of these discourses, by which 
they may be enabled to judge of them for themselves; and 
we may perhaps be the more copious in our selections, as the 
volume, being chiefly intended as an offering of friendship 
within the limits of a congregation, may be less extensively 
read than it merits. 

We observe, that to each of the sermons is annexed a note 
of the festival or the occasion, on which it was delivered. 
In many of these, particularly the discourses on the great fes- 
tivals, as Christmas, Easter, &c., there is a close cor- 
respondence of the subject with the day; and a sermon on 
the ‘ Life of Faith,’ or the ‘ Evidences of Christianity,’ could 
not be inappropriate to a Sunday in Advent, when attention 
is to be awakened to the appearance of Jesus Christ. But the 
‘Character of an Amiable Woman,’ or the ‘ Care of God for 
the Poor,’ might, as far as we can perceive, with as great propri- 
ety be the subject of any Sunday in the year, as of the fourth 
Sunday in Advent, or of the fourth Sunday in Epiphany. We 
do not, indeed, understand the writer as meaning that any 
special connexion between them exists, but as intending either 
to select his topics from the lesson of the day, agreeably 
to former usage, or to manifest that respect for the ritual 
of his church, which a wise and considerate pastor is always 
ready to pay to what venerable custom, or any salutary as- 
sociations of piety, may have made interesting. 

‘The Character of a Wise and Amiable Woman,’ is drawn 
in the third discourse with great truth and beauty. It is a 
lovely portrait of feminine goodness, which will attract every 
eye, and win every heart. With discrimination, and a glow- 
ing eloquence, too, the preacher has delineated the virtues and 
graces, which are the true ornaments of woman; and though, 
in his discourse on the anniversary of the Female Asylum, 
he had done much to exhaust the theme, yet from the abun- 
dance of his heart, he has presented here other distinct and 
interesting traits, equally worthy of attention. ‘To those who 
think much of a text, and are pleased with a wise and chas- 
tened accommodation of the literal to a spiritual meaning of 
scripture, and we confess ourselves of the number, the selection 
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of that which introduces this discourse, will appear exceedingly 
felicitous. It is in these words of Isaiah—‘'The light of the 
sun shall be as the light of the moon;’ and the preacher 
thus accommodates it to his purpose. 


‘The contemplation of the various natural objects, which 
God has created, impresses this idea on the mind, that many of 
them are formed for beauty, as well as utility. Without regard- 
ing the advantages which flow from them, they afford pleasure 
by their color, circular or undulating lines, or harmony of pro- 
portions. Of these natural objects, there are few which are 
more delightful, and there are none which excite more attention, 
than the gentle luminary which extends its sway ove: the night ; 
it charms both the eye and the fancy. Hence, in all ages, the 
poet and the orator, who have written to the imaginations of 
men, have enriched their compositions with metaphors and 
comparisons derived from its reflected beams. The most ele- 
gant simile in the Iliad is one of this kind; and I need not 
point out instances in modern writers of beautiful imagery, 
which, like the rays of the globe from which they are borrowed, 
shed a mild lustre over their language and sentiments. 

‘ The text presents us with an agreeable image, a light, which 
is soft and gentle, like the moon; but which, at the same time, 
without being dazzling to the eye, is constant like the sun. It 
has suggested to me the design of describing a character, to 
which it bears a resemblance.’ pp. 26, 27. 


The whole sermon is an illustration of the ‘ beauty of holi- 
ness’ in women, and of the blessed influences of the gospel in 
exalting them to their due rank, while it supplies the noblest 
motives to virtue. We can only add the following passage, 
with which it closes. 


‘During the course of my life, I have seen many instances of 
the triumphs of this divine religion in the female heart; and I 
doubt not, my brethren, that I express sentiments, which you 
feel, when I say you rejoice in having passed your days among 
christian women. You remember with pleasure and gratitude 
the affection, which watched over your infancy ; the tender so- 
licitude which guided your youth; and the conversation which 
has charmed, the friendship which has blessed, and the many 
virtues, which have edified, your riper years. These pleasing 
recollections are however imbittered with the thought, that 
many excellent women, whom you have known, and esteemed, 
and loved, now sleep in the grave. If there was not a future 
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state of happiness, you could with difficulty support your loss : 
but whilst, as Christians, you believe, that the precious remains, 
which have been committed to the dust, will again be animated 
with life, and restored to bliss, you can with reason indulge the 
hope, that you shall see them again, not shining, as on earth, 
with feeble and reflected light ; but when, in a more emphatical 
meaning of the text, the light of the moon shall be as the light 
of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be seven-fold, as the 
light of seven days; when the ransomed of the Lord shall come 
to the holy mountain with songs and everlasting joy on their 
heads; when they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.’ pp. 33, 34. 


Scarcely less pleasing is the picture of virtuous old age, which 
is drawn in the next discourse. By a variety of illustration 
it is shown, that long life is a blessing ; that it is not so gloomy 
a season, as it has sometimes been represented, but that it 
abounds with many comforts and even pleasures. From this 
consideration, suggested, as we think, to every devout and 
thankful mind, by a just survey of the divine providence and 
of man’s condition, the preacher infers the duties of the aged. 
These are enforced with mingled fidelity and tenderness, by 
arguments, drawn from the vices and dangers incident to 
that period of life. The sermon is valuable for its en- 
couraging views of God and of his world; and particularly 
as it exhibits, while it recommends, that considerate regard to 
the feelings, habits, and wishes of the young, which is one of 
the most attractive graces of advancing years, which makes 
the old man the favorite and the chosen counsellor of 
the youth, and in which, perhaps, more than in any one thing 
else, we see exemplified what was once said, we believe, by 
Cotton Mather, of a venerable Christian, ‘that as fruit grows 
mellow in ripening for the taste, so his old age grew kinder 
as it ripened for heaven.’ 

The sound philosophy and good sense of the following re- 
marks will approve themselves to every one who has con- 
sidered, or experienced, the trials which come with the in- 
activity and enfeebled spirits of declining years. 


‘Whilst the old man with resolution and fortitude defends 
his mind against the inroads of covetousness, he should continue 
in the practice of industry ; and it is generally proper that he 
should pursue some employment even to the close of life. 
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He should be industrious for the sake of others; because whilst 
health and reason remain, it must always be in his power to 
benefit society; and he should be industrious for his own 
sake; because if he is not, he will fall a prey to discon- 
tent. There have been so many proofs of it, that there can 
now be no doubt of this truth, that the man who retires com- 
pletely from business, who is resolved to do nothing but enjoy 
himself, never attains the end, at which he aims. [If it is not 
mixed with other ingredients, no cup is so insipid and at the 
same time so unhealthful, as the cup of pleasure. When the 
whole employment of the day is to eat, and drink, and sleep, and 
talk, and visit, life becomes a burden too heavy to be supported 
by a feeble old man; and he soon sinks into the arms of spleen, 
or falls into the jaws of death. Not satisfied with barely show- 
ing that he is alive, the old man should endeavour to make him- 
self as useful as possible. If he moves in a large sphere, he 
should engage in schemes for the good of society and posterity, 
by promoting commerce, agriculture, manufactures, the com- 
forts of the poor, the accommodations of his fellow citizens, the 
support of good government, and the interests of learning and 
religion. If he is confined within narrow limits, he should still 
do a little towards the maintenance of himself and family, and 
by his words and good example instruct his children and grand- 
children, in the principles of virtue and piety.’ pp. 50, 51. 


We cannot refrain from setting before our readers the con- 
cluding passages of this sermon. ‘They seem to us not less 
admirable for their chaste eloquence, than for the cheerful 
piety which they breathe and inculcate. 


‘Of what avail to the aged are human considerations, with- 
out love to God? The world may neglect them; but their 
heavenly Father will not forsake them. I would therefore above 
all things recommend to them the consolations of piety. Life 
has no dark spot, which the light of Heaven cannot illuminate ; 
there is no sad condition, which the blessed God cannot render 
joyful; there is no exquisite pain, which the kind Physician 
cannot alleviate. A merciful Providence has watched over the 
aged through every stage of their existence. It supported them 
during the helpless period of infancy; it guided them through 
the slippery paths of youth; it preserved them from evil in 
manhood, strengthened their hands, and inspired their hearts 
with courage: and can they fear, that its tenderness and care 
will now be withdrawn? No: as they approach nearer the 
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throne of God, their confidence in his protection, their sabmis- 
sion to his will, their love, their gratitude should increase: their 
hearts should become more alive to religion; their affections 
should glow with a more intense flame of devotion. 

‘ Piety is the first duty of the old; but it cannot be accounted 
genuine, unless it is accompanied with philanthropy. The 
good man, as he advances in age, grows more tender and bene- 
volent, more mild, more indulgent, more compassionate to the 
wretched. His bodily powers may fail, but love still warms his 
heart ; his senses, his imagination, his memory may be impaired, 
but he still retains his charity. Such an old man becomes 
dearer to his friends, the longer he remains with them. With- 
out leaving the earth, he seems already to have learned the 
manners of heaven. The serenity, the gentleness, the kindness 
which he displays, belong to an imhabitant of a better world ; 
and the light of God, which is reflected from his face, proves 
that he has commenced his celestial career, and that he will 
soon be crowned with glory, and honor, and immortality. 

‘Such a good man is not afraid to think of death. As he 
approaches the end of life, he cannot forbear to cast his eyes 
frequently on the tomb; but the prospect does not alarm him, 
and render him sorrowful. He is travelling to a world of un- 
bounded bliss; but he perceives, and he is willing to acknow- 
ledge, that the country, through which he is passing, is plea- 
sant ; that God has scattered flowers in its paths ; that it affords 
comforts and even pleasures; that many of his fellow trav- 
ellers are worthy of his love; in a word, that the present 
world was framed by divine wisdom, and is continually blessed 
by divine goodness. He views death, therefore, as a change of 
scene ; not as arelief from evil, for he is happy here; but asa 
translation from a state of transitory good, to a state of exqui- 
site and never-ending felicity.’ pp. 56-58. 


In a sermon on the ‘ Advantages which Christians possess 
above the Gentiles of Ancient Times,’ the author avails himself 
of his copious stores of classical learning, to illustrate this im- 
portant subject; and while he avoids the exaggerations too 
common in descriptions of the ignorance and vices of the 
heathen world, he shows with a convincing evidence how 
much the gospel has done to enlighten the minds of men, to 
redeem them from their sins, to enkindle within their souls 
the flame of a holy love, to sanctify and exalt their nature, 
and to ‘make them kings and priests unto God.’ 

We read also, with particular pleasure, the sermon on the 
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‘Marriage in Cana,’ in which, with the same freedom and 
elegance of classical illustration, the writer compares the un- 
affected and indulgent conduct of Jesus, with the rigid austerity 
of some of the heathen philosophers, and in this way beauti- 
fully improves the history of the miracle. 


‘Thus in the midst of a joyful company, when mirth and 
wine were flowing round, was the soul of the great Messiah 
occupied with serious objects. He did not loose sight a mo- 
ment, of the important business, which his Father had commit- 
ted to him; but all his actions directly tended to advance the 
glory of God, to confirm his divine religion, and to promote the 
salvation of men. 

‘The presence of Jesus at the marriage in Cana, conveys 
important lessons to several different classes of persons. It 
teaches the instructers of religion to avoid an affected gravity 
and hypocritical austerity of manners. It convinces them, that, 
like their great Master, they may lawfully join in social parties 
and innocent festivals. But it solemnly warns them not to give 
way to ungodly mirth, not to violate the sanctity of the christian 
character, and to lose no proper opportunity which presents 
itself, of communicating moral and religious instruction to their 
associates.’— 

‘Finally, to men in general this history affords useful infor- 
mation. It teaches you all, my brethren, to yield your faith, 
obedience, and homage to the Christian religion, the author of 
which was so unaffected and wise a character, so indulgent to 
the innocent pleasures of society, and so exempt from austerity 
of manners. It proves to you, that the religion, which was in- 
troduced with such a splendid miracle, must be from God. It 
instructs you to love your Saviour with the same ardent love, 
with which he loved his friends; and to let gratitude flow from 
your swelling hearts, in a stream as rich, as generous, as de- 
licious, as the wine which flowed at the marriage of Cana.’ 

pp. 102-104. 


The’ extracts we have given, have been selected without 
special care, and were we not unwilling to extend this article 
beyond its due proportion, many others might, we doubt not, 
with equal, and some probably with greater propriety, be pre- 
sented. The sermon on the ‘Joys and Sorrows of Mary,’ is 
a beautiful exhibition of the filial piety of Christ, and of the 
sacredness, tenderness, and constancy of maternal affection. 
On topics of this class, the writer gives full indulgence to the 
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feelings of his heart, and they never fail to inspire his elo- 
quence. In another, on the ‘ Kindness of God for the Poor,’ 
we find many judicious and useful reflections. ‘The writer 
indulges in no idle declamation against wealth, for he fairly ad- 
mits it to be a blessing; nor does he attempt to show, as do 
some zealous philanthropists, that God cares more for the 
poor than for the rich, for it is the express assertion of his 
text, that he regardeth them both alike. But he teaches, with 
a wise observation of the conditions of life, that poverty, though 
in itself an evil, is the result of institutions which are beneficial 
to society ; that some of its toils and anxieties are not more 
grievous than are the cares of riches; that the gospel, with its 
consolations and promises, is designed for the poor no less 
than for the rich ; that heaven itself is opened to their hopes ; 
and that in the duties of their station, contentment, submission, 
temperance, industry, and trust, they can never fail of present 
and eternal blessings. 


The sermons of Mr Abbot are, we trust, already known to 
our readers. ‘They are a valuable accession to the general 
stock of moral and religious instruction, and the lovers of 
practical piety will feel a lively interest in a book, which will 
serve as a lasting memorial of one, whose praise, notwithstand- 
ing his early departure, lives in our churches, and whose family 
name, and yet more, whose personal worth, is associated with 
their choicest recollections. The volume, of which two edi- 
tions are published, is rich in the variety as well as the excel- 
lence of its matter. We have, first, the beautiful memoir of 
his life, written, as has been remarked, by a kindred spirit, 
succeeded by extracts from a journal kept by Mr Abbot during 
a short residence in Cuba, in 1818, which, though it tells of his 
feeble health, is enlivened by many pleasing incidents and des- 
criptions. ‘Then follow the sermons, almost wholly of a prac- 
tical or devotional character, with extracts from other manu- 
scripts, which, equally with the sermons, express the gentleness 
and seriousness, the fervent picty and charity, which were the 
distinguishing graces of the writer. 

The compilation of this work is one of the many services 
which its editor has rendered, and, we trust, is still destined 
to render, to the cause of truth. But as the Memoir may be 
familiar to most of our readers, though now republished from 
the Christian Disciple with additions, and as we are happy to 
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learn that the work is widely circulated, we shall only refer them 
to the pages themselves, certain that they will find their spirits 
refreshed, their minds nourished, their holiest affections enkin- 
dled, by the ration al, serious, and evangelic spirit, which breathes 
through these relic s, as it did through the whole life of the 
author. 

We cannot forbear, however, to express the particular satis- 
faction we found in the concluding part of this work, the plan 
of which is somewhat novel, and may be highly useful. We 
refer to the ‘Extracts,’ of which there are more than thirty, and 
which are, for the most part, on topics of great moment, suited 
to awaken attention ; such as the temptations of a life of busi- 
ness, and the necessity of spiritual affections; private prayer, 
and the manner in which it should be offered ; government of 
the temper, and the dangers of an habitual indulgence of one 
sin; the sanctions of religion, and insensibility to a future state ; 
all of which, from their brevity as well as importance, may be 
read with advantage in the shortest intervals of leisure, when 
there is neither disposition nor ability for a whole discourse. 
And though, for ourselves, we are more and more impressed 
by the difficulties attending posthumous publications, undesign- 
ed by their authors, yet, when once undertaken, it may be found 
that valuable passages may be selected from discour ses, which, 
as a whole, either from the nature of the leading topic or the 
manner of the execution, may be unjust to the fame of the 
writer, and less worthy of the public eye. 

On such a character as was Abbot’s, we should delight to 
dwell. But it has been so truly delineated in the Memoir, by 
Mr Ware, that we fear in any just view we might take of it, 
we should seem to be but repeating the language of his friend. 
We might say, however, that its peculiar features were 2 precisely 
those which disposed and fitted him to the profession which he 
ardently loved. ‘The ministry was the early and highest object 
of his ambition; and his sermons, and all that he performed 
in the short term which God allotted for his labors in it, 
marked his deep sense of its responsibleness. ‘The gentle- 
ness, seriousness, and benevolence of his soul were expressed 
in his countenance and by his whole deportment. Without 
the slightest parade or affectation, a stranger would at once 
have inferred his professional calling ; and the i impressions he 
made upon a first acquaintance were confirmed by mature 
friendship. Few men were better formed for usefulness as a 
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minister. ‘There was no vehemence, no extravagance, no self- 
assurance. ‘These were totally foreign to his nature ; and 
probably it was in some excess of the opposite qualities, that 
he found his most frequent calls to self-denial and his severest 
conflicts. But all the virtues which inspire love and confi- 
dence ; those which in a young minister are attractive, and in 
an aged one venerable, were united in him. He knew how 
to win souls to Christ. For he was gentle to all men, patient; 
and his meekness instructed, if it could not subdue, them that 
opposed themselves. Even the spirit of religious hate, rancor- 
ous as it is, and in the darkest day of its power, could hardly 
have assailed him. For it was seen, that ‘he would not strive,’ 
and so much did the beauty of holiness shine out in his life, 
that, like Daniel in his uprightness, malice itself could find noth- 
ing against him, except concerning the law of his God. ‘This, 
undeniably, was the character of the man, full of simplicity, 
truth, and loveliness; and though it was not our privilege to 
enjoy any peculiar intimacy of friendship with him, yet we can 
never think of him without recalling the words which have been 
applied to yet another, whose spirit God had touched to the finest 
issues, and whose early death was also the disappointment of 
precious hopes; ‘ that being made perfect in a short time, he 
fulfilled a long time ; for his soul pleased the Lord ; therefore 
hasted he to take him away.’ 


To the literary merits of the volumes before us, we have 
scarcely adverted. ‘Those of Mr Abbot are, like himself, 
characterized by simplicity, purity, and freedom from pretence. 
His language is the natural expression of a mind intent on a 
great object; such as recommends itself to every reader of 
taste, while it is perfectly intelligible to the humblest. For 
these, and kindred excellences, the volume will readily find its 
place with our most esteemed and useful practical writings. 

Of the ‘Eighteen Sermons and Charge’ by Dr Freeman, 
whatever diversity of opinion may be felt, and such there will 
unquestionably be, as to the speculations of the preacher, his 
want or fulness of doctrinal sentiment, the excessive modera- 
tion or fervor of his spirit, we take upon ourselves to say, 
that no one, without some hazard to his own fame, will deny 
that they are indeed models of correct and beautiful writing. 
The lovers of true English, as well as the lovers of good sense, 
will take great delight in these pages. They exhibit a skill, 
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which nothing but familiarity with the best masters, and 
painful study, can supply, and are marked by an uncommon 
accuracy in the use of words, by a perspicuity of expression 
never to be mistaken, by chaste, and, occasionally, exquisite 
imagery. ‘The typography, too, of the little work deserves 
some notice ; for it is remarkably neat, and forms on the whole 
a graceful dress for the thoughts it conveys. . 

But we have something beyond this to say. We are ready 
to ascribe to these volumes a higher praise than mere excel- 
lence of style; a praise, which, we believe, in the estimation of 
their authors, could they both speak, would be more welcome 
than even the lustre of Greek or Roman fame. We regard 
these sermons as eminently fitted for usefulness; to enlighten, 
sanctify, and make wise to salvation. We think that they are 
of a character, wholly accordant with the gospel itself, and the 
great end for which Christ Jesus came, to bring glad tidings 
of great joy to all people; to heal the broken-hearted, to 
strengthen the feeble-minded; to show the transgressor his 
way, and to turn him from sin unto God; to infuse holy affec- 
tions and inspire an ardent love of goodness; to redeem men 
from the world, and to establish the dominion of virtue. 

We think that practical discourses like these, are of the char- 
acter which the wants of our churches and of our people, no 
less than the whole spirit of our religion, demand. We need 
preaching, not to gratify men’s vanity or intellectual fancies; not 
to distract by fruitless disputations, or to inflame with an unholy 
and malignant zeal; but simply to inform and make men better. 
In this we would be understood to include no indefinite or vision- 
ary notions of perfection, springing out of mystic theories or 
poetic imaginations ; a visionary perfection, in this world neither 
to be desired nor secured; but actual reformation, progress, 
growth, virtue, such as all minds can comprehend, and every 
rational being can attain. When we say ‘better,’ we mean the 
word in its plain literal sense ; better men, better citizens, bet- 
ter husbands and wives, parents and children, apprentices and 
pupils, masters and servants; the young more docile and pure, 
the aged more spiritual and kind; the man of business more 
honorable and less worldly ; the man of pleasure living to God ; 
the minister more faithful and meek; the hearer less captious 
and more willing to become the doer. 

It is by discourses like these, and we now particularly refer 
io those of Mr Abbot, presenting in their simplicity, tenderness, 
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and solemnity, the grand objects of the gospel, and therefore, 
in the highest sense of the term, to be called evangelical, that 
the true end of preaching is to be accomplished, and its lasting 
benefits realized. If it be inquired, what was it that gave 
to the preachers of former days, generally denominated evan- 
gelical, to Owen, and to Baxter, to Howe, Doddridge, and 
Watts, the power that has been ascribed to them, we answer, 
their belief and inculcation of the self-same truths and duties, 
which the discourses before us exhibit. Let these justly cele- 
brated works of the English fathers be stripped of their technical 
garb; let them be examined as to their actual influence, and we 
believe it will be found, that all they have of a practical 
nature, will be in proportion to their fidelity to the plain, indis- 
putable doctrines of the gospel. True it is, and we lament it, 
because in our view it diminishes their value, that with these 
they sometimes mingle doubtful disputations, and darken sim- 
ple verities by their scholastic phraseology, or the metaphysical 
divinity of their day. But what is the chaff to the wheat? 
Blessed be God, amidst it all, the truth, all that is vital, all that 
is essential, remains. God himself, his moral attributes, his 
paternal character, his watchful providence, and his heart- 
searching eye; Jesus Christ, the Saviour and the Judge, in 
his instructions, example, promises, threatenings, and hopes ; 
the necessity of holiness; the conditions of pardon ; the reali- 
ties of futurity ; the solemn alternatives of an impartial judg- 
ment; these, we say, remain, and it is these, and not the vain 
dogmas with which they may be mingled, that make men wise 
and holy. 

For ourselves, we would do honor to those illustrious and 
pious men of the generations that are past. They were the 
pillars and the glory of the church. They were, we doubt not, 
the friends of God and virtue, and sincere lovers of souls. It 
is our belief, and no man may take it from us, that were they 
now among us, their enlightened spirits would have been with 
the first to discern the doubtful from the true, to separate the 
precious from the vile, and to show unto men the way of sal- 
vation, not as they once marked it out in their catechisms 
and amidst their assemblies, but as it is revealed in characters 
of light, by the sincere and unadulterated word of God. 

We may to some seem very presumptuous, and possibly it 
may be asked, ‘ What fellowship hath light with darkness?’ &c. 
But in nothing deterred, we still repeat our appeal. Let any 
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serious and candid Christian look over the most approved trea- 
tises of the times to which we refer; the times of Baxter, 
Tillotson, and Bates, perhaps as distinguished as any for 
faithful and experimental preaching ; and, that we may not be 
misunderstood, let him select, for example, Baxter’s celebrated 
work—‘ The Saints Everlasting Rest;’ or Bates’s eloquent trea- 
tise, ‘ The Four Last Things, Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell ;’ or, if time has somewhat impaired the memory of these, 
we will come nearer our own day, and let him take, among 
others, the well known ‘ Call to a Holy Life.’ Let the serious 
reader examine these or like books for himself, and upon 
a fair analysis of their contents, and of his own heart, 
let him say what it is that constitutes to him their value and 
efficacy as practical books, books of piety and virtue; what 
in them disposes him most to deep thoughts and feelings in 
religion, or awakens within him a more anxious concern for 
the salvation of his soul; and we are confident that his reply will 
be, just that which we have already given,—that he finds it 
in their plain teaching of simple truths, truths, which all 
minds comprehend, and all hearts can feel; in what they show 
of the character, presence, and mercy of a perfect God, of 
the mission, message, and example of Jesus Christ, of the 
sublime doctrine of immortality, and of an eternal salvation, 
offered as the gift of God, dependent on character; in fine, 
in the very truths which are the subjects of the most serious 
and approved of Unitarian writers, the chosen themes of 
their preaching; and which, in the discourses of Cappe, Buck- 
minster, ‘Thacher, Abbot, and of many others yet living, are 
continually presented as the grand objects, the distinguishing 
glory of the gospel; enforced, too, in all their purity and ef- 
fect, because unmixed with doubtful disputations, and not cor- 
rupted by the vain philosophy of man. 

We are indebted to the authors of the volumes before us for 
the acceptable aid they have rendered to the advancement of 
our common Christianity, to the great cause of piety and vir- 
tue. The one indeed is far removed above our praises ; for 
he has gone to be glorified, and, we believe, has already en- 
tered upon his reward. The other, in a tranquil and yet 
useful old age, waits the salvation of God. We have united 
in this notice the labors of the young, which the respected sur- 
vivor still loves to cherish, with the matured graces of age, 
which he lives to exemplify. And surely it is among the 
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brightest anticipations of that world of light, which it is the 
glory of the gospel to reveal, that into its happy assembly shall 
be gathered both the aged and the young, who, either by pri- 
vate virtues or public services, in the freshness of their strength 
or in the venerableness of years, have advanced its blessed in- 
terests, and who, whether now with the living or the dead, 
shall be honored with the wise who have turned many to 
righteousness. 





Art. I].—Evxamples of Questions, calculated to excite and ex- 
ercise the Minds of the Young. By Mrs Exizaseru Han- 
i:to0N, Author of Letters on the Elementary Principles of 
Education, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 67. Salem. 1829. 


Tuese Questions were first published as an appendix to a 
work of Mrs Hamilton but little known in this country, though 
in our judgment one of her best ; ‘Hints addressed to the Pa- 
trons and Directors of Schools, principally intended to show, 
that the Benefits derived from the New Modes of Teaching 
may be increased by a Partial Adoption of the Plan of Pesta- 
lozzi.’ Since these Hints were given to the world, in 1815, 
much light has been throwri on the subject of primary educa- 
tion, and suggestions which were then advanced as novel and 
ingenious, have passed into established doctrines, common as 
household words. ‘The barbarous practice of committing to 
memory page after page, and volume after volume, from the 
Primer upwards, by which everything was gotten by rote, and 
nothing properly digested and understood, has gradually yield- 
ed before the ascendency of better principles, and a better 
system. Men have learned at length, that the ends of instruc- 
tion are answered, not by crushing the mind under a useless 
lumber of wentda, but by exciting end developing the facul- 
ties, and teaching the child how to think and act rationally and 
consistently. The advocates of these i improvements have pre- 
judiced the cause with some, in our opinion unnecessarily, by 
making a little too much parade of their innovations, and of 
their contempt for the old methods; and also by sometimes 
maintaining the extravagant doctrine that a child is never to be 
permitted, in any case whatever, to read or commit to me- 
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mory a single line which he cannot fully comprehend. Un- 
doubtedly in practice, education, on some subjects and in its 
first stages, must be to a certain extent mechanical, and but 
little better than getting by rote. Still, every sensible teacher 
will allow that this is an evil, and that mack can be done, and 
has been done, especially of late, to lessen it. 

Of all the means adopted for this purpose, none have suc- 
ceeded better than the interrogative manner of instruction, of 
which we have so happy a specimen and model in the Ques- 
tions before us. Pestalozzi, though he has given his name to 
this method, cannot claim the merit of literally inventing it ; 
for it is one into which every parent and teacher from the be- 
ginning has unconsciously fallen at times, in attempting to en- 
lighten the infant mind. Still, much is due to the great Swiss 
philanthropist for his clear and strong conception of its advan- 
tages ; for the judgment he has evinced in reducing it toa 
system, and in most of the details of the system ; for the gener- 
ous and liberal manner in which he has tested it by experiment 
in a large school under his own eye; and for the influence 
which his genius and labors have had on public opinion in 
favor of at least a partial adoption of his plan. 

We look forward with confidence to important changes grad- 
ually to be wrought in the intellectual and moral condition of 
mankind, by this and similar improvements in primary educa- 
tion. ‘The dominion of error depends mainly, as we conceive, 
on the dimness and vagueness with which first principles are 
apprehended even among the thinking and well educated clas- 
ses; and this, again, is owing, for the most part, to the manner 
in which these principles were first taught ; for if we begin by 
using language vaguely and mechanically, it is a habit which is 
seldom, if ever, wholly corrected, particularly in regard to 
common and familiar truths. Let a child be taught ideas, as 
well as words, let him have clear and vivid conceptions of the 
rudiments, the first principles of any science, and if error is 
afterwards proposed, its incongruity will be likely to be imme- 
diately felt, and the error itself be rejected almost instinctively. 
Clear and vivid conceptions will also be obtained of our various 
relations as moral and religious beings ; and these, as every 
one knows, are the life-spring of virtue, and of the highest ex- 
ercises of piety. 

We copy the following paragraphs from the short and well 
written preface of the American editor. 
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‘ The ‘‘ Questions ” now republished are founded on the prin- 
ciples which PestaLozzi adopted, with well known success, in 
every part of education. To him belongs the high praise of 
having followed the indications of nature in the instruction of 
the young, instead of subjecting their minds to preconceived 
theories. He observed that the intellectual powers can only be 
developed gradually, and by a regular series of efforts; and that 
when a clear idea on any subject is acquired, the idea next in 
succession is easily imbibed. This idea, moreover, he believed, 
should not be directly imparted to the children, but should be 
obtained by their own mental efforts. Instead therefore of 
obliging his pupils to repeat by rote, words, that suggested ideas 
to his own mind, he first endeavoured to ascertain the ideas that 
actually existed in theirs. He then by questions adapted to their 
capacity, induced them, by a further exertion of their powers, 
to add to the number of ideas already acquired. The mind, 
according to his method, cannot be passive in receiving instruc- 
tion. It is compelled to work its way to knowledge ; and, having 
its activity properly directed, is led step by step, in easy and 
delightful progression, to the perception of truth. In the ordi- 
nary method of teaching, the memory of the pupil is loaded with 
arbitrary, and to him often unintelligible signs of thought; but 
in this, he is led to acquire definite ideas, and what is of more 
importance than even this, to the self-discipline of his intellectual 
powers. 

To aid parents and instructers in carrying these principles 
into effect, is the object of the ‘“‘ Questions ”’ now offered to the 
public. They are intended, not, as is ordinarily the case, to 
recall or refresh the recollection of what has been already learned ; 
but, as the title imports, to ‘‘ excite and exercise”’ the minds of 
the young ; to induce and enable them to try their own powers; 
to think for themselves; and to follow out their own conclusions. 
If the book has any peculiar merit, it lies principally in this; 
and to those who believe, with the Editor, in the justness and 
importance of the general principles above stated, it is confidently 
recommended.’ pp. 3, 4. 


The following extract from the work itself will enable the 
reader to form some opinion of the manner in which it is ex- 
ecuted. 


‘Q. Do you believe that it is through the mercy of your 
heavenly Father that you have hitherto been provided with food 
and raiment, and all the necessaries of life? 

‘Q. Do you believe that it is God who has raised up for you 
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the friends by whom you have been tenderly cherished and 
protected ? 

‘Q. Do you believe that it is God who has put it in the 
hearts of your instructers to take an interest in your improve- 
ment ? 

‘Q. Anddo you believe that God, who has been so good and 
gracious to you, is ever present with you ? 

‘Q. If God were tosend a messenger from heaven to tell you 
what you must do to please him, would you not earnestly listen 
to his voice ? 

‘Q. If this heavenly messenger were to inform you of things 
concerning which no human being could give you information, 
would you not attend to him with thankfulness ? 

‘Q. If he were to instruct you in the weakness of your own 
nature, would you not be glad to learn of him how you might 
obtain strength ? 

‘Q. Suppose further, that this divine instructer were to show 
you the path that leads to everlasting life, and to bring you the 
certain assurance, that by keeping in it you would be made hap- 
py forever and ever, would it not make your heart bound with 
joy and gratitude ? 

‘Q. Now think a little while, and then tell me, whether God 
has not done this for you and for us all?’ pp. 65, 66. 


The questions in this volume are not only excellent in 
themselves, but may be considered as a specimen of the 
sort of questions which are best calculated to excite and ex- 
ercise the minds of the young, and will therefore assist the 
parent or teacher to frame others at pleasure, suited to the pe- 
culiar circumstances and capacities of different children. We 
know that many mothers, and many teachers in our primary and 
Sunday schools, are convinced of the advantages of the inter- 
rogative mode of instruction and conversation, but are at a loss 
how to begin, or how to express and methodize their questions ; 
and such persons, we are confident, will lose no time in avail- 
ing themselves of the aid afforded by this useful manual. 
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Art. III.—1. Narrative of the Survey of the Intertropical and 
Western Coasts of Australia, performed between the Years 
1818 and 1822. By Captain Paiture T. Kine, R. N. 
F. R. S. &c. &c., with an Appendix, containing various 
Subjects relating to Hydrography and Natural History. In 
two volumes. Illustrated by plates, charts, and wood cuts. 
London. John Murray. 1827. 

2. Two Years in New South Wales ; comprising Sketches 
of the Actual State of Socrety in that Colony; of its peculiar 
Advantages to Emigrants; of ws Topography, Natural 
Eistory, &c. &c. By T. Cunninenam, R. N. In two 
volumes. Third edition. London. Henry Colburn. 1628. 


TueEse works relate to a part of the world which has hither- 
to excited but very little interest among us. In fact, the very 
name of the continent of New Holland, or Australia, as it seems 
to be now settled it shall be called, is seldom seen except on 
the map, or heard except in school; and that of Botany Bay 
is only known as some obscure place, at the further extremity 
of the globe, to which the English government, for the last forty 
years, have been transporting those convicts, who were too 
good to hang, and yet too bad to suffer to go at large upon 
society. Many of our readers will be surprised to learn, as 
indeed we were ourselves, that this same convict colony of 
Botany Bay, under the new and less offensive title of New 
South Wales, covers an extent of country greater than that of 
Massachusetts, and possesses a population as great at least, 
as that which Massachusetts could boast at the expiration of a 
century from its settlement. It may also be safely asserted, 
that the continent itself, for it surely seems worthy of being 
dignified by this appellation, affords subjects of singular inter- 
est for the consideration of the geographer, the natural historian, 
and the philosopher. 

It seems, indeed, to be almost unique in its structure, its 
physical features, and in many of its productions. Its shores 
are surrounded by a series of reefs, which render approach to 
them dangerous, and sometimes impracticable. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous expeditions which have been fitted out to 
explore the coast, no large river, inlet, or gulf, has been yet 
discovered, which will permit any approach to the interior. 
All the knowledge we yet possess, is confined to a few miles 
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of the very exterior, the rind of this great mass of land, with 
the exception of that part of it where the English colony 
is settled. How the interior is constituted, how it can differ 
from the rest of the world to such a degree as to give birth to 
no large rivers, what are its productions, its inhabitants, &c., re- 
mains as yet an entire mystery. Conjecture may busy itself 
on the subject, but of actual observation, with the exception 
above alluded to, we have nothing. 

When the continent of America was discovered, its large 
and extensive streams, intersecting it in every quarter, and ex- 
tending almost from sea to sea, afforded easy channels of com- 
munication to every part, and it was in consequence readily 
explored. But the want of such facilities in Australia, has 
prevented, and probably must for a long time prevent, all satis- 
factory examination of its interior. The only portion which 
has been explored for any distance beyond that to which a 
party from a vessel upon the coast would dare to penetrate, is 
in the neighbourhood of the English settlement at New South 
Wales. On this part of the continent, at a distance of from 
fifty to a hundred miles from the ocean, is a chain of moun- 
tains, resembling the Alleghany, which was for a long time the 
barrier to the colony in that direction; and population, as it in- 
creased, diffused itself along the strip of land between the 
mountains and the sea. Some attempts were made at seve- 
ral times to cross this range, but they were all unsuccessful 
until the year 1614, when the difficulties of the undertaking 
were surmounted, and the country beyond explored. It was 
found to possess great advantages as an agricultural district, 
and has been extensively colonized. 

It is remarkable, however, that the examination of the country 
for several hundred miles from the sea, which has been the 
consequence of this discovery, has not only not served to clear 
up the doubts that existed with regard to the interior of the 
continent, but has even made the subject more mysterious 
than ever. Upon the interior slope of the barrier range of 
mountains, called in New South Wales, the Blue Mountains, 
springs, streams, and rivulets have been found, as was to be 
expected, gradually collecting into larger streams, and finally 
into rivers, two of which, the Lachlan and Macquarie, are of 
considerable depth and size. ‘The former has been traced to 
a distance of five hundred miles from the town of Sydney, at 
Port Jackson. The latter, the Macquarie, has been explored 
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for about two hundred and fifty miles from its source. For 
more than a hundred miles before arriving at the point where 
it is lost, its depth is never less than ten, and often as great as 
thirty feet. It is navigable for even a greater distance than 
this. 

In the common course of things, as we observe them in 
other countries, discoverers would have nothing more to do 
than quietly to follow down these streamsas they grow larger and 
larger, secure of finding them terminate at last in the ocean. 
But not so with the rivers of New Holland. Instead of con- 
tinuing to increase, they suddenly become more shallow, ex- 
pand over a larger surface, and in fact are lost in a wide 
marshy plain, which is either constantly inundated, or so over- 
grown with reeds, as effectually to obstruct all attempts to pen- 
etrate further. ‘They terminate, therefore, so far as it is yet 
known, either in marshes or in extensive shallow lakes. What is 
their ultimate destination, is of course left wholly to conjecture. 
They may be expanded over a very large surface, and by the 
heat of the sun be evaporated, or they may slowly find their 
way over a surface very gradually inclining towards the ocean, 
and being spread in many directions, contribute to the forma- 
tion of a number of smaller streams. 

It is suggested by Mr Cunningham, the author of one of the 
books before us, that such an outlet may possibly be found 
upon the northwest coast of the continent, in the Alligator 
Rivers, which were discovered and explored by Capt. King, 
the author of the other work under review. 


‘That they have an outlet somewhere,’ says he, ‘is evident 
from the very sudden fall of the Macquarie’s inundation, observed 
by Mr Oxley, when that river merged in the extensive interior 
marshes, and from the rapidity of the current, even after he lost 
the channel among the reeds there. That also there can be no 
very extensive interior sea, may be argued from the fact that no 
rain clouds are ever seen coming from that quarter. It is more 
than probable that these marshes communicate with the Alliga- 
tor Rivers, discovered by Capt. King, which fall into Van Die- 
man’s Gulf, opposite to Melville and Bathurst Islands, on the north- 
west coast, to which direction the current of the marshes tends. 
The distance from the junction of the Macquarie with the marshes 
to this point, is about eighteen hundred miles, while Mr Oxley 
calculated the height of the river at that junction to be two hun- 
dred feet above the sea,—giving thus four inches per league 
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of descent to the sea, which is equal to that of the Nile from 
Cairo to Rosetta. ‘This calculation of two hundred feet, how- 
ever, is mere guess-work, as no barometrical measurement was 
made.’ Vol. I. pp. 25, 26. 


Capt. King gives us an account of his examination of 
rivers emptying into Van Dieman’s Gulf so near to each other 
as to render it ‘probable enough that they might be the several 
mouths of one great river. ‘The bottom and banks of all these 
consisted of alluvial mud, and the country in every direction 
round, was very low and destitute of highlands. So far as 
the continent has yet been explored, it would seem that no 
other part of its coast was so likely to give exit to its internal 
waters as this ; since in every other part, mountains are found 
to approach too near the sea to admit of the supposition that 
any river could force a passage through them. 

This solution is possibly true. But the streams discovered 
by Capt. King are too small, and discharge too small a quan- 
tity of water, to allow us readily to believe that they are the 
outlets of all the internal waters of a large continent, upon the 
supposition that it is constructed in the same way as the rest of 
the world. Larger streams may have still defied the scrutiny 
of navigators, since it is not always easy, where a coast is 
irregular in itself and its neighbouring waters covered with 
islands, to distinguish the mouth of a river from other indenta- 
tions and irregularities. Still, that any large river should have 
thus remained undiscovered, is certainly ‘improbable. Here, 
then, is an immense territory, containing probably as many 
square miles as the whole of Europe, of whose geography, 
inhabitants, productions, animal and vegetable, we know ab- 
solutely nothing. Conjecture has been “busy i in pointing out 
the various ways in which this space may be filled up. It has 
been supposed to be occupied by a vast inland sea, into which 
the rivers from the barrier mountains fall, and by evaporation 
from which they are again replenished; or to be composed 
partly of marshes like that portion which has been actually ex- 
plored, and partly of extensive and sandy deserts which absorb 
the rains. ‘The fact, that the winds which blow from the land 
are severally dry and hot, affords some ground for this hypoth- 
esis. Another supposition makes the whole known land of the 
continent to be only the borders of a vast lagoon, a construc- 
tion in which it would resemble some of the smaller islands of 
Polynesia. 
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Not, however, to weary our readers by saying too much of 
what is not known, we may find sufficient to interest and m- 
struct them in selecting from the works before us, an account of 
what is known concerning this continent. It opens to the 
naturalist a most extensive field for investigation, and in some 
particulars would seem to be no less singular and unique in its 
natural productions than in its geographical constitution. To 
say nothing of its cherry, which has its stone growing upon the 
outside, and its pear, which, with a smooth and tempting ex- 
terior, is of consistence so hard and woody as to defy mastica- 
tion, its swans which are black, and its crows, which, for 
aught we know, may be white, all the animals of the class of 
quadrupeds supposed to be native, possess a character, which, 
as a whole, is not possessed by those of any other country. 
With the exception of the dog possessed by the natives, which 
is supposed to be imported, all the quadrupeds of Australia are 
of the tribe called Marsupial.* It would not have been re- 


* It may be necessary, perhaps, to remind some of our readers who are not 
familiar with natural history, that the marsupial animals are so called from the 
possession of a pouch or bag at the lower part of the abdomen formed by a 
doubling of the skin at that part, and supported by two bones especially provided 
for this purpose. Into this pouch, their young, which are always prematurely 
born, when compared with other animals, are conveyed, where they are attach- 
ed to the nipples of their mother, and complete their period of growth. The 
following account of the kangaroo, taken from Mr Cunningham’s book, will 
illustrate the structure and habits of these animals. It is necessary to pre- 
mise, that the kangaroo, when full grown, is six feet in length, and weighs 
two hundred pounds. ‘The kangaroo has only one young at a time, which 
you may see attached by the mouth to the nipple inside the mother’s pouch 
from the period it is the size of your thumb-top, and as bare and unshapely as 
a new born mouse, until it attains the size of a poodle dog, with a fine glossy 
coat of hair ready to leap out and hop along after the mother.—The mouth is 
contracted around the nipple, which swells out like a cherry inside it, nourish- 
ing the foetus by means of absorption through this indirect channel, the mouth 
and nipple adhering so strongly that it requires considerable force to separate 
them. When the feetus arrives at a sufficient age to suck, it drops off the 
nipple, and may then be said to be born, yet still continuing inside of the 
pouch, and sucking milk now through the ducts of that same nipple, from the 
external surface of which it formerly derived a very different species of nour- 
ishment. The manner in which the young reach this pouch—and attach 
themselves—is still a mystery ;—but the natives assert they are born in the 
usual way, and that the mother places them there. It is amusing to see 
the young kangaroo pop its head out of the pouch when the mother Is graz- 
ing, and nibble too at the tender herbage which she is passing over. When 
hard hunted, the mother will stop suddenly, thrust her fore paws into her 
pouch, drag out the young one and throw it away, that she may hop lighter 
along. They are always very hard pressed, however, before they thus sac- 
rifice the life of their offspring to save their own; and it is pitiful to see the 
tender sympathetic looks they will sometimes cast back at the poor little helpless 
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markable that some species should have been found of this 
tribe, although it had previously been met with only on the 
American continent. But it is curious and interesting to ob- 
serve that a characteristic of structure, which, 1 in all other parts 
of the world, had been regarded as constituting an anomaly in 
natural history, an exception to the general laws of animal for- 
mation, should here be the prevailing, if not the universal type. 

The dog is the only one of the quadrupeds found in New 
Holland, which was before known. And itis highly probable, 
that this animal, so inseparably the companion of man, ac- 
companied the first human inhabitants of that country. His 
shape, character, and habits, as well as those of his mas- 
ter, are peculiar, and differ from those of any other variety of 
the species; a circumstance which may be attributed to the 
want of that education and cultivation which his race has re- 
ceived in every other known country. The effect of domes- 
tication in modifying the external form, as well as the charac- 
ter of animals, is well known, and it is not unlikely that the 
dog of Australia approaches more nearly to the original state 
of the species than any of the varieties with which we are ac- 
quainted. Although, as we believe, thus originally imported by 
man, he has become wild, and is the principal carnivorous 
quadruped of the continent. We give the following account 
of him from Mr Cunningham. 


‘He closely resembles the Chinese dog in form and appear- 
ance, being either of a reddish or dark color, with shaggy hair, 
long bushy tail, prick ears, large head, and slightly tapering 
nose ; in size and look he reminds one of a Scotch collie, run- 
ning with considerable speed, and snapping in attack or defence. 
He does not bark, but howls in melancholy sort, when prowling 
in quest of prey, and has a strong and peculiar odor which 
makes European dogs shy at first of attacking him,—doubtless in- 
timidated, too, by ‘his snapping mode of fighting ; for it is ob- 
served of ‘poodles, and all which snap, that few other dogs are 
fond of engaging them. He is most destructive on breaking i in 


creatures they have been forced to desert.’ pp. 291-293. Beside the pouched 
or marsupial animals, Australia produces the ornithorhynchus or duck bill, a 
species departing still more from the ordinary laws of animal structure. It 
seems to hold a middle place between quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. _ Its 
general form is that of a quadruped, but it has a bill and webbed feet like a 
duck, and a spur on its hind leg. It has no appearance of mamme, and may 
perhaps approximate to those reptiles whose eggs are hatched within the body 
of the parent. It inhabits ponds and streams of fresh water. 
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among a flock of sheep, as he bites a piece out of every one he 
seizes; not holding fast and worrying dead like the fox, but 
snapping at all he can overtake, till twenty or thirty may be 
killed by one dog, there being something so pecalinsiy: venom- 
ous in their bite that few recover from it.’ Vol. I. pp. 287, 288. 


The kangaroo is the largest and the most important of the 
native animals. It seems to be universa lly diffused over the 
continent, for we do not recollect any part ‘visited by voy agers 
in which some trace of it has not been found. Some of its 
peculiarities have been already spoken of in a note. It is also 
remarkable for its form, and for its mode of progression. Its 
hind limbs are so disproportionately large, long, and strong, 
that it has no power of running upon all four, but uses its short 
fore legs only in grazing. Its tail compénsatcs In some meas- 
ure for this disproportion. [It is thick, muscular, and very 
strong, so as to be capable of contributing to the support of the 
body as a sort of fifth limb. ‘There are several varieties of 
this animal, all of which furnish an excellent food, closely 
resembling venison, whilst their skins have some value for 
their fur, and are often used by the natives as a covering. 
They endure change of climate and domestication in other 
countries better than posers in general, and have been for 
some time naturalized in England. T he description of them 
by Mr Cunningham is meal and amusing. 


‘The kangaroos make no use of their short fore legs, except 
in grazing, when they rise upon them and their tail, bring their 
hind legs forw ard, and go nibbling upon all fours, pulling up 
occasionally some favorite plant with their fore paw and sitting 
up bold and erect upon their hind houghs and tail, while they 
slowly bite and nibble it, shifting it from paw to paw like a boy 
protracting his repast on a juicy apple. When chased , they hop 
upon their hind legs, bounding onward at a most amazing rate, 
the tail wagging up and down as they leap, and serving them 
for a balance. ‘The »y will bound over gullies , and down declivi- 
ties, the distance of ‘thirty yards, and fly right over the tops of 
low ‘brush wood, so that in such places dogs : stand very little 
chance with them, but in a clear open country, soon tire them 
out. The dogs seize them genera lly by the hip and throw them 
over; then fasten upon their throats and finish them. But few 
dogs will attack a large kangaroo singly, some of the two hun- 
dred weight size often hopping off with three or four assailants 
hanging about them; and I was informed of one that actually 
carried a man to some distance. When a dog gets up close to 
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a large kangaroo, it will often sit up on its tail and haunches, 
and fight the dog, turning adroitly round and round, (so as al- 
ways to face him) and pushing him off with the fore paws; or 
it will seize and hug him like a bear, ripping him up with the 
long sharp claw on his powerful hind leg. They are constantly 
indeed cutting and often killing dogs with this terrible weapon, 
which will tear out the bowels at a single kick; and a large 
kangaroo is on this account very dangerous even for a man to 
approach when set at bay.’ Vol. I. 290, 291. 

When hunted, ‘if there is a river or pond near, the kanga- 
coos are sure to retreat thither when hard pressed, and in this 
way readily baffle the native dogs, by shoving under water, and 
drowing such as may venture in beside them. From the great 
length of their hind legs and tail, they are enabled to stand on 
the firm bottom, while the dogs are obliged to swim, and in this 
way, a fight between a large kangaroo and a pack of dogs af- 
fords a most amusing spectacle. ‘I'he kangaroo stands gravely 
upright with his forepaws spread out before him, wheeling 
round and round, to ward off his assailants, and whenever one 
arrives within reach, he pounces his paws upon him, and sous- 
ing him suddenly under, holds him fast in this position, gazing 
all the while around with the most solemn simpleton sort of as- 
pect, heedless of the kicking and sprawling of his victim, whom 
he quickly puts an end to, if some courageous colleague does 
not in good time advance to aid, and force the kangaroo to let 
his half-drowned antagonist bob above water again, who pad- 
dles forthwith towards shore, shaking his ears, and looking 
most piteously, with no inclination to venture in a second time, 
notwithstanding all the halloos and cheerings with which you 
urge him.’* Vol. I. pp. 293, 294. 


The number of quadrupeds in the district of New South 
Wales, is very considerable, but we have not room for further 
notice of them. ‘The country is rich in birds, remarkable for 
beauty of plumage, for song, and for food. Among the most 
remarkable is the black swan, a species equal, in size, and ele- 
gance of form and motion, to its celebrated namesake of the older 
world. Its beak is of a rich scarlet, with a yellow point, whilst 


* There seems some reason to believe, that the name which this animal 
now bears, was bestowed upon it by Captain Cook, in consequence of some 
accidental misapprehension on his part, of the language of the natives. It 
was ascertained by Captain King, that at Endeavour River, the place where 
Captain Cook first became acquainted with the animal, the natives of this day 
have a different name for it, and call it menuah. The name kangaroo has 
now, however, become established. King’s Narrative. Vol. I. p. 368. 
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the plumage of nearly its whole body is of a beautiful black. The 
largest bird is the emu, a species of cassowary, said to be some- 
times seven feet high. In its characteristics it approaches the 
ostrich. It is hunted for the sake of its hind quarters, the 
meat of which resembles beef, both in appearance and taste. 
Its eggs, which are numerous, and as large as those of the 
ostrich, are also a valuable article of food, particularly to the 
natives. It has neither feathers nor wings, but is covered 
with something between hair and feathers, with short flaps 
at its sides like miniature wings. It can of course only run, 
which however it does with the greatest rapidity. 

Of fish, reptiles, and insects, there is also a sufficient variety. 
With fish, indeed, of excellent quality, this part of the word is 
well known to be abundantly supplied ‘The frogs seem to be 
of a most unceremonious disposition. 


‘ They climb trees, and often crawl into our rooms, creeping 
up the curtains of the bed, or up the window-sill, or corner of 
the room, until they are perched against the very ceiling, 
which they readily accomplish by their web-feet adhering like 
suckers to the substances they apply them to, in the same way 
as the feet of the fly. It is no unusual thing to hear one of 
these croaking visiters hail you in the morning, as soon as you 
awake, with his hoarse note.’ Cunningham, Vol. I. p. 313. 


Of the snakes, a large proportion seem to be venomous. 
Mr Cunningham, indeed, supposes them all to be so, with the 
exception of the diamond snake, which is sometimes fourteen 
feet long, and, like other large snakes, is not poisonous. The 
most deadly species are what are called the brown and black, 
though Mr Cunningham considers them as being actually of the 
same species. He gives the following striking account of the 
effects of their bite. 


‘ The second time I saw these kind of snakes again together, I 
had two dogs with me that had acquired the dangerous habit of 
snake killing—one being a fine pointer newly from England, and 
the other a colonial-bred kangaroo dog. The pointer seized the 
black snake first, and was shaking it briskly about, when the 
brown snake, which had retreated some six feet distant, suddenly 
raised its head, darted its long tongue two or three times out, 
its eyes meanwhile sparkling vividly, then made a sudden rush 
at the dog, coiling round his legs, and biting at him with the 
greatest fury imaginable. I ran forward to assist with a spade, 
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but before | got up, the dog dropped the black snake, and 
seized the brown, snapping it up into mouthfuls. ‘To make 
sure, I chopped the head off the black snake, leaving a bare inch 
of the neck attached, and then performed the same operation 
on the brown. On turning, I observed the kangaroo dog behind 
me make a sudden spring, and look anxiously “round to where 
his hind feet had stood, where lay the head of the black snake, 

which I thought had merely startled him, by his treading upon 
it, little deeming that it could injure him in that mangled state. 

The pointer, I had set down as de vad, but, after a few minutes 

spcae, | conceived hopes of his safety, from his running briskly 
off on the scent of anemu. My attention, however, was soon 
attracted to the kangaroo dog, by his suddenly losing the 
power of his hindquarters, which incapacity quickly extending 
to his forequarters also, made him tumble down as if in a fit. 
Conceiving it to be something of this kind, I cut his ears with 
«a knife, which brought him a little round, but he could not 
rise, and lay panting with his tongue lolling out, and his 
eyes dim, watery, and glassy. In little more than half an hour 
from the time I saw him start from the snake’s head, he was 
dead, and his body swelling fast. I now bethought myself of 
that circumstance, and immediately gave up all hopes of the 
pointer, who was now out of sight,and whom | found dead, 

swollen, and putrid, a few days after, within a short distance 
of the field towards which I was at the time w alking.’ 


Vol. LI. pp. 314-316. 


The native remedy for the bites of these snakes, is the one 
commonly known among all nations; viz. tying a ligature tightly 
around above the bitten part, if on a limb, se arifying and suck- 
ing the wound. Among the whites, the bitten part is immedi- 
ately cut out, and chewed herbs applied to the wound. Death 
from these bites is rare. 

The following is an example of a singular propensity in an 
individual for the company of these reptiles, and a no less re- 
markable power of managing them without suffering from 
their bites. Instances of the same general kind, with regard 
to other animals, particularly bees, have been recorded. 


‘There is a man in this colony name ‘d Wilkinson, well known 
by the appellation of the “snake man,’ who has become so fa- 
miliar with, and fond of these re ptiles, the it he seldom travels with- 
out having some of the most venomous coiled in his bare ee 
or stuffed into the crown of his hat. While in the service of 
Paramatta clergyman, he came home one day with the tail fe a a 
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good sized snake hanging out from under his hat, curling over 
his brow like a love-lock, ~and when told of it by the lady of the 
house, he very cooly gave the tail a sharp pinch between his 
finger and thumb, to make the animal draw its stray member in. 
He had some constantly crawling about his bed-room, too, and 
often occupying a portion even of his bed, without his expres- 
sing the least apprehension. He says he was taught by the 
French surgeon of De Freycinet’s ship, to tame these reptiles, 

which he accomplishes by simply confining several in a bag to- 
gether, through which procedure the snakes soon loose all in- 
clination for biting, permitting themselves afterward to be freely 
handled, as he has often demonstrated, by thrusting his bare 
hand among a bag full of them, and fearlessly holding them up 
like a bunch of eels. Whatever be his mode of taming, how- 
ever, it is certainly most effectual. He at first approaches them 
cautiously from behind, as they lie basking, seizes them close 
by the head, presses the thumb under the jaw, forthwith con- 
signs them to his wallet, and trudges eagerly on in search of 
more; and though he has caught some thousands, he has never 

been once bitten.’ Cunningham, Vol. I. pp. « 318, 319. 


The human animals of Australia are not less worthy of our 
attention, than those which have been already noticed. All who 
have had intercourse with them, agree in representing them as 
standing lower in the scale of humanity than any other tribes 
with which they have been acquainted. So far as is yet 
known, they inhabit only the external parts of the continent, 
no indications having been observed, of habits or practices 
among them, which did not imply a residence upon the coast, 

and a mode of getting their food which nec essarily supposed a 
residence near the sea. What unknown tribes or nations may 
remain hidden in the vast recesses of this inscrutable portion 
of the globe, is yet to be determined. So far as is known, 
its only inh: sbitants are a few tribes of wandering savages, hang- 
ing about its bays, islands, and rivers, finding a miserab le shel- 
ter among its woods and hills, and gleaning a precarious sub- 
sistence from such of its vegetable and animal productions, as 
may be obtained with little labor or forethought. 

The physical characteristics of these savages vary in differ- 
ent parts of the continent; but they do not regularly corres- 
pond either to the clientite, situation, or any other of the ex- 
ternal circumstances in which they are placed. Different 
tribes are distinguished by their stature, their form, their com- 
plexion, the color and structure of their hair, &c. Some are 
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tall and well shaped, others short and ill looking. Their com- 
plexion varies from a copper color, to the African black of the 
negro; and their hair, from long and frizzled, and almost straight 
black locks, to the woolly head of the negro. Neither is there 
any uniformity in the shape of the head, or the degree of pro- 
jection of the face, those critical and important points of form 
to the naturalist. In general, the forehead is retreating, and 
the anterior part of the cranium small, with a projecting face and 
mouth, and deficient chin ; but there are many, and consider- 
able exceptions, and we are informed of tribes that approach, 
in a measure, to the more intellectual formation of some of the 
South Sea Islanders. 

In examining the natives of a new country, and estimating 
the progress which they have made towards a state of civilisa- 
tion, we are to consider how far their desires lead them to go 
beyond a provision for the merest animal wants. Men be- 
come civilized in consequence of the creation of artificial 
wants. ‘The luxury of one generation becomes a convenience 
to the next, and a necessary of life to the third. As the lux- 
uries of one age become the necessaries of another, new 
luxuries are devised, and in order to the provision of these 
various luxuries and necessaries, motives are afforded for the 
cultivation of the earth, for the education of artisans, for the 
creation of commerce in some form or other; and thus men 
are subdivided and appropriated to different occupations and 
professions ; a process, which, while it establishes distinctions 
between individuals, draws more closely the general bonds of 
human society. We may measure, then, the progress which 
a tribe has made from what has been called a state of nature, 
by the number of its wants, and by the conditions of society 
which grow out of those wants. That is to say, we may 
measure this progress, by examining the degree of importance 
which is attached to the quantity, quality, and mode of prepa- 
ration of food; to the warmth, convenience, and beauty of 
clothing ; to the kind of habitations provided for protection 
from the weather; and to those forms of society and pro- 
visions of government, which are found necessary for the bet- 
ter enjoyment and security of property. 

Measured according to these principles, the rank of the Au- 
stralian savages will be extremely low. Although many parts 
of the country they inhabit, are eminently fitted for agri- 
cultural cultivation, we do not learn that they have ever made, 
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so far as has been observed, the rudest attempt to increase the 
produce of the earth by labor. They do not appear even to 
have made any very extensive use of the vegetable produc- 
tions which are actually offered to them on the surface. A 
few esculent roots have been found on some parts of the 
coast, resembling the yam and potato, but it is doubtful whether 
these have been very extensively used as food. A few wild 
fruits, also, make a part of their support, but after all, their 
principal dependence is on the productions of the animal king- 
dom. Some of them even dislike and refuse other food when 
offered them. We are told by Capt. King, that in several 
instances biscuit which was given to the natives with whom he 
had intercourse, was rejected as disagreeable, whilst his re- 
pugnance to partaking of a piece of raw and putrid turtle’s 
entrail, was ridiculed. 

Their principal resource is fish, and in their modes of ob- 
taining this kind of food, they display more of the usual sagacity 
and ingenuity of mankind, than in any other particular. ‘They 
take their fish by spearing them, by hooks and lines, and by 
nets; but in most parts of the coast, more abundantly by weirs. 


‘In Oyster Harbour, on the southern side of the continent,’ 
says Capt. King, ‘the mouths of all the creeks and inlets were 
planted with weirs, which the natives had constructed for the 
purpose of catching fish. Mr Roe, on his excursion round the 
harbour, counted eleven of these weirs on the flats and shoals 
between the two rivers, one of which was a hundred yards long, 
and projected forty yards, in a crescent shape, towards the sea; 
they were formed by stones, placed so close to each other as to 
prevent the escape, as the tide ebbed, of such fish as had passed 
over at high water.’ Vol. I. p. 16. 


The same practice was observed in the interior, on Lachlan 
River, in New South Wales, and seems to be universal along 
the coast. 

Of the animals of the land, the kangaroo is the most valuable 
article of food ; but most of the quadrupeds, with the exception 
of the dog, being chiefly herbivorous, are well fitted for the same 
purpose. ‘These animals probably constitute proportionally a 
more abundant supply, from the fact that man and the dog are 
the only species which depend in any considerable degree on 
them for their food, the country being destitute of any of 
those rapacious quadrupeds which infest the other continents. 
Whether the dog is ever eaten, as in the South Sea Islands, 
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we are not informed. Probably in times of scarcity it is, for 
under the pressure of want, the natives have recourse to re p- 
tiles. worms, to the larve of insects, to vermin, and other dis- 
rusting means of satisfying their hanes 

They have been accused of cannibalism, and there seems 
to be no doubt that it is occasion: uly practise “ Some indi- 
cations of this custom were observed by Capt. King, and Mr 
Cunningham has the following remarks upon it. 


‘Cannibalism, there is great reason to believe, has been a 
very general custom, among all nations, in the early stages of 
civilisation, and doubtless brought about by the instinct of self- 
preservation, operating through war or famine. In Otaheite, a 
period of scarcity is still denominated “‘a man-eating season ;” 
and even among our runaway convicts, cannibalism is by no 
means rare.’—‘'The Argyle natives have been known to be can- 
nibals since our first communication with them, nor do they 
attempt to deny the practice. A very intelligent individual in 
that country, informed me, that he once looked into one of their 
gins’ (wives’) bags, and found the fleshy part of a man’s thigh 
wrapped up therein. When I was residing at a friend’s farm, 
about forty miles from Sydney, a party of the Argyle tribes called 
there on their w: ay downw: nds: after fighting with the Bathurst 
tribes, who had invaded their territory. One of the warriors, 
in answer to a question from me, held up his five fingers, to 
designate the number of the enemy they had killed; but it was 
not till some hours afterwards, that I learned a female had made 
one of the number, her breast having been detected in one of 
the bags carried by the gis, which they unhesitatinely declared 
it to be their determination to eat, saying, that the remainder 
oe woman had already been devoured.’ Vol. II. pp. 3,-4. 


ia) 


Of clothing the mildness of thei climate prevents them 
from feeling the necessity, and no ideas of decency seem to 
suggest to them its propriety. Entire nudity, therefore, gene- 
rally prevails among the men. ‘The women, as in all known 
countries, have some natural feeling of delicacy, and are gene- 
rally clothed in kangaroo or opossum skins. For the comfort of 
their habitations they have but little more regard. Many tribes 
seem actually to pre fer the open air to the shelter of a hut. A few 
bushes place xd to the windward, constitute the only protection 
from the weather of those in the neighbourhood of Port Jackson. 
On the southern coast, in the neigh bourhood of the Alliga- 
tor Rivers, Capt. King discovered several huts of a peculiar 
structure. 
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‘Upon further search, we found their encampment; it con- 
sisted of three or four dwellings, of a very different description 
from any that we had before, or have since seen; they were of 
aconical shape, not more than three feet high, and not larger 
than would conveniently contain one person; they were built 
of sticks, stuck in the ground, and being united at the top, sup- 
ported a roof of bark, which was again covered with sand, so 
that the hut looked more like a sand-hillock, than the abode of 
a human creature: the opening was at one side, and about 
eighteen inches in diameter; but even this could be reduced 
when they were inside, by heaping the sand up before it. In 
one of the huts were found several strips of bamboo, and some 


fishing nets, rudely made of the fibres of the bark of trees.’ 
Vol. I. p. 72. 


On the eastern coast, in the neighbourhood of the Palm Isl- 
ands, some huts were found, which were small, but of an ingeni- 
ous construction. ‘They were circular and composed of twigs 
stuck in the ground and arched over, with the ends artfully 
entwined, so as to give support to each other. ‘The whole was 
covered with a thatch of dried grass and reeds. ‘They will 
contain only two or three persons. At Port Macquarie the 
huts are more carefully built, are more useful as dwellings, 
and will contain eight or ten persons. ‘They are arched over 
so as to form a dome, and have the opening upon the land side, 
in order to screen them from the cold sea breezes. It is said 
by Mr Cunningham, that,on some parts of the coast, the natives 
build cabins still more substantial, and collect themselves into 
villages. In general, however, this does not appear to be the 
case. ‘They are to a certain extent gregarious, but not social, 
in their propensities ; at least not disposed to form an organized 
community. 

In a few cases slight indications have been perceived of 
some regard for the authority of a chief, something at least 
like the acknowledgment of personal superiority ; but in gen- 
eral no people seem so completely to entertain and literally to 
enforce the principle that all men are born free and equal. 
No doubt, in every horde of these miserable wretches, there is 
some individual whose opinions and conduct and advice exer- 
cise that sort of control which a superior mind always exercises 
over those inferior. No two men are ever engaged together 
in a common pursuit, in which one does not in some degree 

VOL, VI.—N. S. VOL. 1. NO. I. 39 
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feel the superiority, and defer to the authority, of the other, 
although this may be done insensibly to himself. But there is 
nothing that has been discovered of an allowed and acknow- 
ledged chieftainship, more especially nothing like an hereditary 
dignity of this kind, which we suppose constitutes the first step 
towards actual government. 

Their canoes are little better than their dwellings. Many 
of them have only ingenuity enough to seat themselves on a 
log of wood, and paddle themselves through the water with their 
hands. In the absence of larger timber, several pieces are 
sometimes joined together, so as to form a body sufficiently 
buoyant for the support.of a person. Some make use of 
merely a sheet of bark, with the ends slightly gathered up to 
form a shallow concavity, in which they stand and propel them- 
selves by means of poles. These vehicles are only sufficient to 
convey a single person each. Others have been found made 
from hollowed trunks of trees, or from several strips of bark 
sewed together, which resemble more nearly the canoes of other 
savages, and are capable of containing several individuals. 

Like other savages, or rather indeed like all mankind, they 
have a strong propensity for war, and their first impulse upon 
seeing a stranger, is to consider him as an enemy. Systematic 
warfare, however, seems hardly to be within the limits of their 
means, and they may rather be said to live always in a state of 
hostility, than to be frequently engaged in war. Their in- 
genuity is more highly exerted in the manufacture of weapons 
of death than for any other purpose. They make use of the 
waddie, which is a kind of club; the boomerang, which is 
made of wood, and thrown with great precision and effect, like 
the tomahawk and the spear. This last is in their hands a 
formidable weapon. It is generally pointed with hard wood, 
but sometimes with jagged stone, and being propelled by what 
is called the throwing stick, or by the natives the meara, pos- 
sesses the properties of both the javelin and the arrow. The 
stone heads of these spears are sometimes of formidable pro- 
perties. A bundle containing a number of them were found by 
Captain King tied up with more than usual care. Upon opening 
it, they were found to be most ingeniously and curiously made 
of stone. 


‘They were about six inches in length, and were terminated 
by a very sharp point; both edges were serrated in a most 
surprising way; the serratures were evidently made by a sharp 
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stroke with some instrument, but it was effected without leaving 
the least mark of the blow; the stone was covered with red 
pigment, and‘ appeared to be a flinty slate. ‘These spear heads 
were ready for fixing, and the careful manner in which they 
were preserved, plainly showed their value, for each was sepa- 
rated by strips of bark, and the sharp edges protected by a 
covering of fur.’—‘ Their hatchets were also made of the same 
stone, the edges of which are ground so sharp, that a few blows 
serve to chop off the branch of a tree.’ King, Vol. II. pp. 68, 69. 


Human life is but little regarded by them. 


‘You must never,’ says Mr Cunningham, ‘strike one of the 
wild natives, unfamiliarized to Europeans, even if you detect 
them in theft, or they will revenge themselves by taking your 
life some time or other if you do not thoroughly pacify them ; 
for in their barbarous state, a man’s life, is as little thought of 
as that of a butterfly.’ Vol. II. p. 32. 

‘In common with almost all savages, revenge with them is 
never satiated till quenched in the blood of an adversary. Like 
the Chinese they are not particular about the person; but if a 
white injures them, they generally satisfy their rage upon the 
first of that color they can conveniently meet with. ‘They 
know not, in their wild state, what it is either to forget or forgive ; 
and when once they murder a white, always expect to be re- 
taliated upon for it, whatever appearances of friendship the 
other whites may put on, still believing they are yet to suffer, 
and that only fear or want of opportunity prevents a reprisal. 
Hence, until some of the tribe are killed by the whites, they 
never conceive themselves safe, and usually continue their 
murderings until, in retaliation, blood is expiated by blood.’ 


Vol. IL. pp. 27, 28. 


During the survey of the coast by Captain King, there 
seemed, among the natives, to be almost invariably a disposi- 
tion to attack him, and this, too, after sometimes exhibiting 
tokens of amity and a desire for friendly intercourse. Thus 
it would happen that, after they had come down to the shore 
to meet him, apparently unarmed and defenceless, he would 
discover they had been carrying their spears with them between 
their toes, ready for a treacherous attack, a method they adopt 
when they wish to conceal their arms. In fact they seemed 
to be essentially treacherous. The following is an account of 
one of their most innocent assaults upon the surveying party. 


‘Suddenly, however, but fortunately before we had dispersed, 
we were surprised by natives, who, coming forward armed with 
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spears, obliged us very speedily to retreat to the boat; and in 
the sauve qui peut sort of way in which we ran down the hill, 
at which we have frequently since laughed very heartily, our 
theodolite stand and Mr Cunningham’s insect-net were left be- 
hind, which they instantly seized upon. I had fired my fowl- 
ing piece at an iguana just before the appearance of the natives, 
so that we were without any means of defence; but having 
reached the boat without accident, where we had our musquets 
ready, a parley was commenced for the purpose of recovering 
our -losses.’—‘ On pulling near the beach the whole party came 
down and waded into the water towards us; and in exchange 
for a few chisels and files, gave us two baskets, one containing 
fresh water, and the other full of the fruit of the sago palm, 
which grows here in great abundance. The basket containing 
the water was conveyed to us by letting it float on the sea, for 
their timidity would not let them approach us near enough to 
place it in our hands, but that containing the fruit, not being 
buoyant enough to swim, did not permit of this method, so that, 
after much difficulty an ‘old man was persuaded to deliver it. 
This was done in the most cautious manner, and as soon as he 
was sufficiently near the boat he dropped, or rather threw the 
basket into my hand, and immediately retreated to his compan- 
ions, who applauded his feat by a loud shout of approbation. 
In exchange for this I offered him a tomahawk, but his fears 
would not allow him to come near the boat to receive it. Find- 
ing nothing could induce the old man to approach us a second 
time, I threw it towards him, and upon his catching it, the whole 
tribe began to shout and laugh in the most extravagant way. 
As soon as they were quiet we made signs for the theodolit 
stand, which for a long time they would not understand ; 
one time they pretended to think, by our pointing towards . 
that we meant some spears that were lying near a tree, which 
they immediately removed; the stand was then taken up by one 
of their women, and upon our pointing to her, they feigned to 
think that she was the object of our wishes, and immediately 
left a female standing up to her middle in the water, and retired 
to some distance to await our proceedings.’ King, Vol. I. pp. 
110, 112. 


Upon the approach of the boat towards the woman, she 
retreated, and two of the natives sprung into the water towards 
it, with the evident intention of seizing it. Being prevented 
from this without force, they pretended to retire, but still with 
treacherous intentions. 


‘A party of armed natives was observed to conceal themselves 
under some mangrove bushes near the beach, whilst two canoes 
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were plying about near at hand to entice our approach; the 
stratagem did not succeed.’—‘ Soon afterwards the natives, find- 
ing we had no intention of following them, left their canoes, and 
performed a dance in the water, which very conspicuously dis- 
played their great muscular power. The dance consisted chiefly 
of the performers leaping two or three times successively out 
of the sea, and then violently moving their legs so as to agitate 
the water into a foam for some distance around them, all the 
time shouting loudly and laughing immoderately. Then they 
would run through the water for eight or ten yards and perform 
again; and this was repeated over and over as long as the dance 
lasted. We were all thoroughly disgusted with them, and felt 
a degree of distrust that could not be conquered. The men 
were more muscular and better formed than any we had before 
seen; they were daubed over with a yellow pigment, which was 
the color of the neighbouring cliff; their hair was long and 
curly and appeared to be clotted with a whitish paint. During 
the time of our parley the natives had their spears close at hand; 
for those who were in the water, had them floating near them, 
and those who were on the beach had them either buried in the 
sand, or carried them between their toes, in order to deceive us 
and appear unarmed; and in this they succeeded, until one of 
them was detected, when we were pulling towards the woman, 
by his stooping down and picking up his spear.’ Vol. I. pp. 
114, 115. 


Near Cape Flinders, on the northern part of New South 
Wales, a party, one of whom was Captain King himself, were 
surprised upon the beach, and came near being lost, by an 
attack from the natives. 


‘Suddenly they were surprised by hearing a loud shout, and 
seeing several spears strike the rocks about them. Upon look- 
ing round Mr Harrison found that a party of natives were ad- 
vancing upon him with their spears poised, upon which he 
presented his gun to the foremost, but from his having waded 
about in the water, the powder had got damp and would not go 
off. Immediately that I heard the shout of the natives, and 
saw Mr Harrison retreating from the Indians, who were in close 
pursuit, I hastened to his assistance, and came up in time to 
prevent them from doing any mischief; and by occasionally 
levelling my gun kept them at bay whilst we retreated towards 
the wreck, from which we were about half a mile distant. By 
this time Mr Roe, who had also heard the noise, joined ; but as 
he had not a gun, the only assistance he brought was an addition 
to our number. Among the four foremost of the natives was a 
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mischievous boy, who, being emboldened by our not firing, and 
showing an anxiety to get away from them, fixed his spear and 
aimed it at me; upon which I ‘fired my gun, but, as it was only 
loaded with small shot, it had no effect at the distance he was 
from me; the noise however arrested their pursuit for a mo- 
ment; and by the time they recovered their surprise, I had re- 
loaded with ball, but to my great mortification, upon presenting 
the gun to deter the boy from throwing his spear again, it missed 
fire ; the weapon which at first was aimed at me, was then 
thrown at one of the Dick’s men, and, piercing his ‘hat, which 
he was carrying at his breast, fortunately, full of shells, only 
slightly wounded one of his fingers. The man, who to all ap- 
pearance was dangerously wounded, for the spear stuck in the 
hat and hung suspended in the air, ‘drew it out, and, throwing 
it on the ground with the greatest composure, continued to 
retreat. ‘The natives then finding we were not intimidated or 
hurt by the spears, began to make friendly gestures, which we, 
of course, returned, but still continued to walk away with our 
faces turned toward them.’—‘ In this manner and with great 
fatigue we continued our retreat across the reef, and reached 
the wreck without any signs of our people coming to our assis- 
tance. When the natives found we intended to walk round the 
point, they divided and gave their spears to a party that went 
over the hills, as it were, to cut us off; but in this intention, if 
they entertained it, they were disappointed, for our boat was 
there, and the crew all embarked, ready to shove off, little ex- 
pecting ever to see us again. The idea of being thus easily 
deserted by our people was for a moment mortifyi ing ; but I 
ordered some of the crew on shore, and by our numbers kept 
the natives amused on the beach, while Mr Harrison shoved off 
in his gig to give the alarm, and to order some muskets to be 
sent for our protection. By the time however that Mr Bedwell 
arrived, we had succeeded in making friends with the natives; 
who, upon perceiving that we had now in our turn the superiority, 
began to draw away, and appeared to be as anxious to get rid 
of us as we had been, half an hour before, to escape from them; 
but we accompanied them half way across the reef, watching 
an opportunity to seize the boy who had wounded the Dick’s 
man, whom I intended to keep a prisoner while we were here, 
and then to dismiss him with presents,to show that we were not 
inimical to them, although angry at being so treacherously at- 
tacked.’ Vol. II. pp. 19-23. 


Captain King was accompanied at this period of his expedition 
by two merchant vessels, the Dick and San Antonio, and having 
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gone on board himself, his judicious and humane purposes 
were defeated by some of the crew of those vessels, who 
wantonly renewed the quarrel with the natives, and fired several 
muskets at them, though fortunately without killing any one. 
It is not improbable that the thoughtless and inhuman conduct 
of the crews of merchant vessels on such a coast as New 
Holland, who feel no responsibility, and are amenable to no 
tribunal for their conduct, may have given rise to that unfriendly 
disposition towards strangers, on the part of the natives, of 
which we have spoken. 


At Port Bowen an interview, somewhat characteristic, took 
place. 


‘In order to divert them and obtain as much information as 
we could, whilst the boat’s crew were filling the water.casks, 
we seated ourselves on the grass and commenced a conversation 
that was perfectly unintelligible to each other, accompanied 
with the most ridiculous gestures, a species of buffoonery that 
is always acceptable to the natives of this part of the world, 
and on more than one occasion has been particularly useful to 
us. An attempt was made to procure a vocabulary of their 
language, but without success, for we were soon obliged, from 
their impatience, to give it up. Not so easily, however, were 
they diverted from their object; for every article of our dress 
and everything we carried, they asked for with the greatest 
importunity. Our refusal disappointed them so much, that they 
could not avoid showing the hostile feelings they had evidently 
begun to entertain towards us. Seeing this I took an opportu- 
nity of convincing them of our power, and after some difficulty 
persuaded the native that carried the spear to throw it at a paper 
mark placed against a bush at the distance of twelve yards. 
He launched it twice, but, much to his mortification, without 
striking the object. Mr Hunter then fired, and perforated the 
paper with shot, which increased the shame that the native and 
his companions evidently felt upon the occasion. Mr Hunter 
then killed a small bird that was skipping about the branches 
of an overhanging tree. Upon the bird being given to them, 
they impatiently and angrily examined it all over, and particu- 
larly scrutinized the wound that caused its death. 

‘ We now found that the proved superiority of our weapons, 
instead of quieting them, only served to inflame their anger 
the more; and we were evidently on the point of an open rup- 
ture. One of them seized the theodolite stand, which I carried 
in my hand, and I was obliged to use force to retain it. They 
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then made signs to Mr Hunter to send his gun to the boat. 
This was of course refused, upon which one of them seized it, 
and it was only by wrenching it from his grasp that Mr Hunter 
repossessed himself of it. 

‘Many little toys were now given to them, on receiving which, 
their countenances relaxed into a smile; and peace would 
perhaps have been restored, had we not unfortunately presented 
them with a looking-glass, in which they were for the first time 
witnesses of their hideous countenances, which were rendered 
still more savage from the ill humor they were in. They now 
became openly angry, and, in very unequivocal terms, ordered 
us away. Fortunately, the Indian that carried the spear was 
the least ill-tempered of the party, or we should not perhaps 
have retreated without being under the necessity of firing in 
self-defence.’ Vol. I. pp. 356-358. 


The sight of their faces in a looking-glass, we are told, by 
Mr Cunningham, always affects them disagreeably. 

At a few places on the coast, Captain King was received in 
a friendly manner, and at King George the Third’s Sound, on’ 
the South West Coast, a very pleasant and satisfactory inter- 
course was established, and a considerable barter trade carried 
on. ‘The articles of exchange were on the one hand, weapons 
of war, knives, hammers &c., and on the other, principally 
biscuit, the inhabitants here not having that dislike to the En- 
glish bread which was elsewhere manifested. One of the 
natives became very familiar with and attached to the English, 
to whom he made himself very useful by his intelligence, 
good humor, and knowledge of the country. He had even 
determined to take his departure with them, and went on board 
for that purpose ; but a few hours’ seasickness cooled his reso- 
lution and he was glad to be put again on shore. 

The colonists in New South Wales, have at several times 
suffered severely from the murderous and revengeful inroads 
of their savage neighbours, although generally living with them 
in great harmony. ‘The enmity of the natives has usually been 
excited by the misconduct and bad treatment of some of the 
convicts, and, with that want of discrimination in their enmity, 
which has been already alluded to, and which includes all the 
whites together as one common object of injury, the offences of 
those individuals have been visited upon all the white settlers 
alike. Mr Cunningham gives us some accounts of the atrocities 
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committed on these occasions, which equal in horror those 
which are recorded in our own history. 


‘With this view they [the natives] approached in their usual 
friendly manner, and, while Mr G. was sitting upon a log stool, 
close to the hut door, reading Burns’ poems, a tall, lame, 
villanous looking ruffian, named Nullan-nullan (or the Beater) 
glided behind him with a tremendous club, and by a blow upon 
the back of the head plastered the floor and wall of the hut 
with his brains..—‘ When discovered two days after, Mr G.’s 
skull was as clear of brains as if they had been licked out by a 
dog,—supposed to have been the work of these cannibals. The 
servant was found about sixty yards off, covered by a few 
branches,—the house being plundered of everything useful to 
them and the spoil divided equally among the tribes present.’— 
‘ Dreading pursuit they set off immediately to pay a visit to the 
Richmond blacks, and on return to their old haunts, chased 
several mounted settlers on the Bulgar road, and paid a visit to 
a stock hut inhabited by three freemen at Putty, to whom several 
of them were known. Here they reacted their former atrocities, 
first cunningly borrowing the fowling pieces on pretence of 
shooting a kangaroo, and setting one of their gins (wives) to 
amuse and deceive their entertainers by singing ‘‘ Johnny stays 
lang at the fair,” the crafty wretch actually substituting the 
name of the intended victim for the my, in “‘ to tie up my bonnie 
brown hair.” While the unfortunate man’s attention was 
occupied by her wiles , one of the gang slipped behind 
and felled him dead with his “waddie;” the second white 
being assailed, beat senseless, and left for dead by the wretches 
outside of the hut; while the third, who witnessed the fate 
of his comrade escaped to Richmond, and gave the alarm.’ 
Vol. II. pp. 29-31. 


They have not much real courage. They dread to attack 
the whites though ever so few in number, if armed with mus- 
kets, so great is their dread of that weapon. A single indi- 
vidual with a fowling piece may keep almost any number of 
them at bay, by pointing it constantly towards them, and being 
careful never to discharge it. 'They are also much awed by 
the display of steady intrepidity, and are under the same sort 
of influence from cool, determined resolution on the part of 


an individual in their power, that rapacious animals are some- 
times found to be. 





‘ A fine instance of intrepidity and of the influence of female 
power over the minds even of rude savages, occurred in 1826, 
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at Hunter’s river, during the period that several atrocities were 
committed by the blacks upon the whites there. The natives 
around Merton, the residence of Lieutenant Ogilvie, R. N., had 
remained all along on the most friendly terms with his establish- 
ment, but during his absence were provoked into hostility by a 
party of soldiers and constables who had wantonly maltreated 
them. Mrs Ogilvie was at home, surrounded by her young 
family and a few domestics, when the loud and threatening yells 
of a body of savages, who had surrounded her dwelling, sud- 
denly aroused her attention, and made her summon all her en- 
ergies to meet the impending catastrophe. They had seized 
on two constables within a few yards of the door, whom they 
were shaking by the collars, and reproaching in the most bitter 
terms their slight knowledge of English would admit of, pre- 
paratory to beating their brains out with their waddies, when 
Mrs Ogilvie, rushing fearlessly in among the brandished clubs 
and poised spears, by the firmness and persuasiveness of her 
manner, awed and soothed them into sentiments of mercy, and 
in half an hour they parted with all the members of the estab- 
lishment upon the most cordial terms.” Id. pp. 33, 34. 


There is nothing romantic or attractive in any part of the 
character of these savages, and it would puzzle even the en- 
thusiastic genius of a Chateaubriand to mould them into a 
poetical form. Their mode of courtship is peculiarly brutal 
and indicative of the light in which the female sex is regarded. 
When a bride is to be selected from a stranger tribe, the lover 
and a party of his friends, fall upon the relations of his mistress, 
beat them and her into a state of submission with their waddies, 
and then bear her off in triumph; or the man lies in wait for 
the woman in some place of retreat, knocks her down with a 
bludgeon or wooden sword, and, while she is yet besmeared 
with blood, takes her to his own home. The laws of marriage 
among them are not definitely known, nor are they probably 
very definite. At any rate female virtue is a thing of which 
they have hardly any conception. 

Child murder of the illegitimate offspring of the white and 
black is common. It is also a common practice on the birth 
of twins, to destroy one. This is usually done by the mother 
from the want of sufficient sustenance, and the difficulty, in 
their savage state, of managing two infants. Still the instinct 
of parental affection is strong, of which the following incident, 
related by Mr Cunningham, is a striking example. It occurred 
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during one of the periods of hostility between the colonists and 
the natives, when a party of the latter, who were supposed 
to be guilty of a recent murder, were chased by constables and 
soldiers. 


‘ Wishing to secure one of the group to obtain information, a 
female with a child on her shoulders was pursued, as the most 
likely to be caught; and here, a striking instance of parental 
affection was displayed. ‘Though she must have expected to be 
shot every instant, and even in case of being taken, to die, in 
conformity with their own customs, yet she nobly determined 
to risk her own life, to save that of her infant, and ran on with 
it, screaming to the father for help. At length, exhausted by 
her efforts, she sunk with her load in a soft marsh, and all hope 
appeared to be vanished, when the infant’s father suddenly made 
his appearance on the brow of an adjacent height, in fearless 
defiance of his enemies, and announced his presence by a loud 
shout. On seeing succour near, she quickly pushed the child 
along towards its father, who encouraged it, by cheering shouts 
and clapping of the hands, to approach him, while the little 
creature, as if aware of its danger, clambered up the face of the 
hill with amazing rapidity, mounted its father’s shoulders, and 
both quickly vanished in the woods.’ Vol. II. pp. 31, 32. 


Their religious notions, as might be expected, are of the 
most limited kind ; still they are not without them. They have 
a general belief in the existence of a spiritual world and of a 
future state. 


‘They believe in a good spirit, which they call Koyan, and 
in an evil spirit named Potoyan. The former is held to watch 
over and protect them from the machinations of the latter, and 
to assist in restoring the children which the other decoys 
to devour. They first propitiate Koyan by an offering of 
spears, then set out in quest of the lost child; which, if they 
discover, Koyan of course obtains the credit, but if it is not to 
be found, they infer that something has been done to incur his 
displeasure. Potoyan strolls about after dark seeking for his 
prey, but is afraid to approach a fire, which serves as a protection 
against him; therefore they are neither fond of travelling after 
dark, nor of sleeping without a fire beside them.’ Vol. II. p. 34. 


The inhabitants of Australia seem to have impressed all 
those who have ever visited them in precisely the same man- 
ner; namely, as the most wretched people whom they have 
ever known. Dampier, who saw them in the years 1688 and 
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1699, gives the following account of the natives of part of the 
North West Coast, as quoted by Captain King. 


‘«* The inhabitants of this country are the miserablest people 
in the world.” —“ Setting aside their human shape, they differ but 
little from brutes. They are tall, strait bodied, and thin, with 
small, long limbs. ‘They have great heads, round foreheads, 
and great brows. ‘Their eyelids are always half closed, to keep 
the flies out of their eyes; they being so troublesome here, that 
no fanning will keep them from coming to one’s face; and 
without the assistance of both hands to keep them off, they will 
creep into one’s nostrils, and mouth too, if the lips are not shut 
very close ; so that from their infancy, being thus annoyed with 
these insects, they do never open their eyes as other people; 
and therefore they cannot see far, unless they hold up their 
heads, as if they were looking at something over them. 

‘«'They have great bottle noses, pretty full lips and wide 
mouths. The two fore teeth of their upper jaw are wanting in 
all of them, men and women, old and young; whether they 
draw them out I know not; neither have they any beards. 
They are long visaged and of a very unpleasant aspect, having 
no one graceful feature in their faces. Their hair is black, 
short, and curled like that of the negroes; and not long and 
lank like the common Indians. ‘The color of their skins, both 
of their faces and the rest of their body, is coal-black, like that 
of the negroes of Guinea.”’ King, Vol. II. pp. 94-96 


He describes them as without any clothes except a girdle 
of the bark of a tree, and without houses ; lying on the ground 
in the open air and merely setting up a few boughs to protect 
them from the wind; as living entirely upon such fish and 
marine animals as they can catch, and deriving no food what- 
ever from the earth or from hunting. He gives the following 
curious account of his attempt to get them to work for him. 


‘«* After we had been here a little while, the men began to be 
familiar, and we clothed some of them, designing to have some 
service of them for it; for we found some wells of water here, 
and intended to carry two or three barrels of it aboard. But it 
being somewhat troublesome to carry to the canoes, we thought 
to have made these men to have carried it for us, and therefore 
we gave them some old clothes ; to one an old pair of breeches, 
to another a ragged shirt, to the third a jacket that was scarce 
worth owning, which yet would have been very acceptable at 
some places, where we had been, and so we thought they might 
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have been with these people. We put them on them, thinking that 
this finery would have brought them to work heartily for us; 
and our water being filled in small long barrels, about six gal- 
lons in each, which were made purposely to carry water in, we 
brought these our new servants to the wells, and put a barrel on 
each of their shoulders for them to carry to the canoe. But all 
the signs we could make were to no purpose, for they stood like 
statues, without motion, but grinned like so many monkeys, 
staring one upon another; for these poor creatures seem not 
accustomed to carry burthens; and I believe that one of our 
ship-boys of ten years old would carry as much as one of them. 
So we were forced to carry our water ourselves, and they very 
fairly put the clothes off again, and laid them down, as if clothes 
were only to work in. I did not perceive that they had any 
great liking to them at first, neither did they seem to admire 
anything that we had.”’ King, Vol. II. pp. 100, 101. 


In this last point, nearly all the inhabitants of Australia seem 
to agree ; namely, in a stupid insensibility to the superior value 
of the arts, arms &c., of the Europeans. In general they 
seem to admire nothing, and to wish for nothing that they see. 
Hence their having a less propensity to theft than most other 
savages, arises more perhaps from stupidity and indifference than 
honesty. ‘To this remark, however, there are many excep- 
tions, and European goods are eagerly sought for; probably 
more so now than a hundred and thirty years ago. In man 
other respects the description of Dampier is applicable to the 
inhabitants only of a small part of the coast; particularly as to 
the size, shape, and external appearance, beards, hair, com- 
plexion, and absence of the two teeth, which, though common, 
is by no means universal. In fact there are differences in 
these respects constantly occurring at different parts of the 
coast. 

The deplorable state of this race of men, seems to be more 
owing to the influence of external circumstances, than to any in- 
ferior or originally degraded condition of their faculties. In the 
neighbourhood of New South Wales, although the influence of 
a civilized community has done little towards the elevation of 
their moral characters, their intercourse with the whites does 
not seem to have displayed any very remarkable inferiority of 
intellect. According to Mr Cunningham they are lively, good 
humored, inquisitive, and intelligent, and are “found to acquire 
the knowledge of reading, writing, &c., almost as expertly as 
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Europeans. We hear no particular complaints in these works 
of any stupidity, except that arising from ignorance and from a 
total absence of all those motives and inducements to action, 
which usually excite men to improvement. 

It is not perhaps true that the association of the natives of 
New South Wales with the inhabitants of the colony, has ac- 
tually rendered their moral condition more degraded, for this 
could not well be; but they have certainly acquired some new 
modes of vice, and with the knowledge of good, have also 
acquired some additional knowledge of evil. As was to have 
been expected, their principal intercourse has been with the 
convict servants, or, at best, convict settlers, whose influence 
would of course be exerted to engraft the vices of civilized 
life on their already debased nature. Some of the conse- 
quences of this intercourse are related by Mr Cunningham, of 
which the following passage affords an example, which although 
by itself considered, of not much importance, serves to indicate 
the degree in which the species of education they are living 
under, may influence their character, habits, and condition. 


‘ All the natives round Sydney understand English well, and 
speak it too, so as to be understood by residents. ‘The Billings- 
gate slang they certainly have acquired in perfection, and 
no white need think of competing with them in abuse, a 
constant torrent of which flows from their mouths as long as 
their antagonist remains before them; it is of no use for him to 
reply, his words being quickly drowned in the roarof cursings and 
contemptuous appellations.—‘ The wisest course, perhaps, is to 
turn a corner and get out of sight as quickly as possible, for even 
escaping into a house and shutting the door is no protection, as 
some of the most steely tongued will sometimes halloo in at the 
window, or even through the key-hole, as long as they think you 
are in hearing. Their common practice of fighting amongst 
themselves is still with the waddie, each alternately stooping the 
head to receive the other’s blows, until one tumbles down, it 
being considered cowardly to evade a stroke.’ Vol. IL. pp- 
8-10. 





The character of the natives of Australia, as well as their 
physical characteristics, has a nearer approach to that of the 
inhabitants of some parts of Africa than of America. They 
have like the African and unlike the American, a strong dispo- 
sition for conversation, mirth, laughter, and music. ‘They have 
none of that stern, unbending, stoical insensibility, which is 
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peculiar to the aboriginal of our own continent. They have 
not, when left to themselves, any tendency or disposition to im- 
prove their condition, but go night on seeking simply a bare 
provision for the necessities of life. ‘They are notwithstanding 
docile and pliable and seem capable of instruction. When 
proper motives are presented to them,.they are induced to 
become industrious, and to work regularly on farms; one of 
the principal causes of their dislike to labor being the knavery 
of the small convict settlers towards them, in cheating them of 
the fair reward for it. It seems possible that with judicious 
treatment their condition might be gradually improved and 
made to approach somewhat towards that of a civilized com- 
munity, and that thus their race might continue to exist in a 
distinct form, instead of gradually falling away before the pro- 
gress of the whites, and becoming extinguished like the tribes 
of the American continent. It is more probable, however, 
that, as the settlements of the Europeans encroach upon their 
possessions, instead of retreating before it, they will mingle in 
and form a component part of the new community, in the same 
way that the descendants of the African do among us. ‘This 
result would naturally grow out of the easy, pliable, and gre- 
garious disposition of the African and the Australian, whilst it 
ill accords with the reserved and solitary habits of the North 
American. ‘The latter has invariably fallen back into the 
wilderness, as his white brethren pressed upon him, and if he 
existed at all, existed by himself. He has never properly be- 
come a member of civilized society in any condition. Whether 
itis best that this should happen, and a race of men be thus 
cut off from the earth and their place supplied by another, as 
happens with regard to the American, or whether it should 
become combined with another race of more fortunate endow- 
ments, and form a degraded caste in its society, as is the case 
with the African and will probably be with the “Australian, i isa 
question more difficult to determine than a first view of the 
subject itself would lead us to imagine. 

The only instances of an approach on the part of the 
Australians to anything like the ornamental in art, have been 
found in some attempts at drawing and painting of the rudest 
character. Of these the most remarkable were observed upon 
an island on the North Eastern Coast, near Cape Melville, 
called Clarks Island, by Mr Cunningham, the naturalist of 
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Captain King’s expedition. The following is his account of his 
discovery. 


‘The base [of the island] is a coarse, granular, ‘silicious 
sandstone, in which large pebbles of quartz and jasper are im- 
bedded: this stratum continues for sixteen to twenty feet above 
the water: for the next ten feet there is a horizontal stratum of 
black schistose rock, which was of so soft a consistence, that 
the weather had excavated several tiers of galleries, upon the 
roof and sides of which some curious drawings were observed, 
which deserve to be particularly described ; they were executed 
upon a ground of red ochre, (rubbed on the black schistose,) 
and were delineated by dots of a white argillaceous earth, which 
had been worked up into a paste. They represented tolerable 
figures of sharks, porpoises, turtles, lizards, (of which I saw 
several small ones among the rocks) trepang, star-fish, clubs, 
canoes, water-gourds, and some quadrupeds, which were proba- 
bly intended to represent kangaroos and dogs. The figures, 
besides being outlined by the dots, were decorated all over with 
the same pigment in dotted transverse belts. ‘Tracing a gallery 
round to windward, it brought me to a commodious cave, or 
recess, overhung by a portion of the schistus, sufficiently large 
to shelter twenty natives, whose recent fire- -places appeared on 
the projecting area of the cave. 

‘Many turtles heads were placed on the shelves, or niches of 
the excavation, amply demonstrative of the luxurious and profuse 
mode of life these outcasts of society had, at a period rather 
recent, followed. ‘The roof and sides of this snug retreat were 
also entirely covered with the uncouth figures I have already 
described. 

‘ As this is the first specimen of Australian taste in the fine 
arts that we have detected in these voyages, it became me to 
make a particular observation thereon; Captain Flinders had 
discovered figures on Chasm Island, in the gulf of Carpentaria, 
formed with a burnt stick; but this performance, exceeding 
a hundred and fifty figures, which must have occupied much 
time, appears at least to be one step nearer refinement than 
those simply executed with a piece of charred wood.’ King, 
Vol. II. pp. 26, 27. 


Similar representations have been found carved on stone in 
the neighbourhood of Port Jackson. 

We have already alluded, in the early part of this article, to 
the rapid progress of the English colony in New South Wales. 
The work of Mr Cunningham, as its title imports, relates 
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chiefly to the present state and prospects of this colony, and 
the view which he gives us is highly interesting and amusing 
and at the same time affords materials for serious reflection 
upon the probable moral and political condition of a commu- 
nity, which has originated in a mamner so unpromising, but 
which bids fair to become, at no very distant period, a flourish- 
ing and numerous people. 

The first convicts arrived in Australia in 1788. Nearly 
fortyone years have therefore now elapsed since the settlement 
in New South Wales, and thirtyeight had elapsed at the time 
the work before us was written, and the colony at this time, 
says Mr Cunningham, far exceeds in ranidity of progress to- 
wards riches and power any founded on the American continent. 

The town of Sydney, the principal town of the colony, about 
equals in size and population our ancient neighbour of Salem. 
This is a place, we are told, of great bustle and enterprise, 
and is the chief seat of commerce and of business. In the 
year 1826, it had twentytwo shipping agents, eleven auctioneers, 
a chamber of commerce, and two banks, dividing forty per 
cent. ‘Ten vessels were employed in whaling and in sealing, 
and a larger number in the coasting trade to ‘different parts of 
the colony. In thirteen months twentyfour ships arrived from, 
and seventeen were despatched to, England; whilst twenty- 
six carried on a trade with India, China, the Brazils, Isle of 
France, and the Cape of Good Hope. Three newspapers 
were published, two semiweekly, and one weekly, with a 
circulation, on an average, of 3250 impressions weekly, and 
containing from 70 to 80 advertisements. Another weekly 
paper was also in contemplation. 

The colony contained, at the same time, nearly 50,000 in- 
habitants, spread over an extent of country two hundred miles 
square. Justice was administered by distinct civil and crimi- 
- nal courts; by six separate courts of quarter sessions, and 
eleven separate benches of magistrates. Everything else in- 
dicated a high state of prosperity. The live stock amounted 
to 200,000 sheep, 100,000 head of cattle, and many thousand 
horses and other animals. ‘Two distilleries furnished several 
hundreds of thousands of gallons annually, of spirits, and thir- 
teen breweries eight thousand hogsheads of ale and beer. 

These circumstances show, not only that the population of 
New South Wales is large and increasing, but that it is a 
thriving, an industrious, and in the main, a successful popu- 
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lation. Now as it is chiefly composed of the convicts and 
their descendants, for the number of other settlers, although 
considerable, is not sufficient to give its character to society, 
it would be interesting in a moral and political point of view, 
to inquire into the changes which have been thus wrought in 
these individuals, and into the process by which they have been 
converted, from worthless depredators upon society, into indus- 
trious members of it. But this our limits will not admit. That a 
great change is actually produced in the external character of 
the convicts, and that many of them become decent and use- 
ful citizens, cannot be doubted. ‘This change seems to be 
brought about by the circumstance, that they become mem- 
bers of a community, where the temptations to their former 
course of life do not exist, where the same occupation, 
from the very nature of society, cannot afford them a support, 
where their former character, if they reform, will be no im- 
pediment to their maintaining a respectable station, and bring- 
ing up a family in credit. ‘The motive drawn from the latter 
consideration, probably has more influence than any other. 
Parents, with few exceptions, whatever may be their own 
vices, wish that their children may avoid them, and would be 
happy in believing that they will lead respectable and honest 
lives. This, with regard to the convicts, is impossible if they 
remain in England, but is an object easily attained in Austra- 
lia. And as a consequence, we are assured by Mr Cunning- 
ham, that the descendants of the convicts maintain excellent 
characters, and are most promising members of society. 

The colony was intended as a place of punishment for crim- 
inals; as it has been generally managed, it has proved only a 
place of banishment. After the term for which they have 
been transported has elapsed, convicts may become proprie- 
tors of the soil, and enter society upon most advantageous 
terms. Even before this period, by becoming the servants of 
farmers and planters, they may, if they choose, lead a life, which 
certainly is nothing like a state of punishment. Indeed, the 
life and prospects of a convict at New South Wales, are so 
comfortable and desirable, that they often send over to En- 
gland for their relatives to join them, and as a passage at the 
expense of government suits generally with their means, they 
procure themselves to be transported. Mr Cunningham tells 
us of a young man of twentytwo, who went out with him to 
join a father and an elder brother by special invitation ; the 
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elder brother having before joined his father, to assist him in 
the cultivation of his farm. The young man was therefore the 
second son who had procured himself to be transported, and as 
he was an infant when his father left home, an introduction of 
the hopeful son to the exemplary parent, became necessary 
from the elder brother. ‘When may we expect Jem?’ was 
the question put shortly after the preliminary congratulations ; 
Jem being a cousin who had long promised the colony a 
visit. 

There can be no doubt that the administration of the colony 
has been such, as to diminish the salutary effect of transporta- 
tion as a means of punishing and preventing crime. Even Mr 
Cunningham’s account, which he intends shall be a very favor- 
able one, gives a lamentable picture of the state of morals and 
of the perversion of justice, during some periods, at least, of its 
history. 


‘lt was no very extraordinary spectacle,’ says Mr Cunningham, 
‘to see an arraigned murderer carousing among his friends, in a 
pot-house adjoining the court, in the very presence of the consta- 
bles, on the day of his trial; to see thieves of rank walking up 
to trial, arm in arm with their equally dignified associates, re- 
ceiving the blessing of all the sympathizing community, as they 
tripped along, accumpanied by the fervent prayer that they 
might get safely out of this trouble, the respectful constable 
walking like a common lackey behind; to see also receivers of 
stolen goods, driving up to court to receive sentence in their 
carriages with livery servants.’ Vol. II. p. 319. 


There seems to be no doubt, however, that the state of the 
colony is improving, and that by the introduction of a salutary 
discipline, the restraints upon crime will be sufficient for the 
peace, good order, and security of society. So far as can be 
judged from the work before us, there is a reasonable prospect 
that the state of morals and intelligence in the people of New 
South Wales, will gradually improve ; and we believe, that, 
with the exception of the colonies from which our own country 
has taken its origin, few have ever commenced their existence 
under happier auspices. Compare the state of things at the 
present moment, in any of the countries of Spanish America, 
or the West India Islands, with that in New South Wales, 
and we believe the latter would appear better prepared 
for successful self-government, better prepared to become at 
once a settled and well ordered community, than any of the 
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former. Such is the influence upon men’s minds, of living 
and having lived under wise and liberal institutions of religion 
and government. Even these convicts, outlaws and outcasts at 
home, have learned so well, from their acquaintance with the 
society in which they have lived, what is the duty, and what 
the true interest of a regular member of society, that when 
they become so themselves, they fall almost insensibly into 
that line of conduct, which is best calculated to promote their 
interests and happiness i in that relation. 

To those who have opportunity of access to Mr Cunningham’s 
work, we recommend it as one of the most amusing which 
can fall into their hands. He touches upon a great variety of 
subjects relating to the colony, which we have not noticed, 
and writes in a very lively and agreeable manner. His man- 
ner of life does not seem to have enabled him to judge at all 
times what is exactly decorous to utter in good society, or in a 
book intended for general circulation; neither does he appear 
to have modelled his notions of moral and religious principle, 
by a very high standard ; but, upon the whole, few books in 
circulation contain more that is new, or would be more enter- 
taining and instructive to the general reader. 


Art. IV.—1. Tink TH6 AmAceAanviuns Altarextov Teauuntinn Ure 
anus sine A Grammar of the Modern Greek Lan- 
guage; with an Appendix, containing Original Specimens 
of Prose and Verse. By Atexanper Neeris. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins. 1828. 12mo. 

2. Article ‘ Greece,’ in the London Encyclopedia, and ‘ Neu- 
griechische Sprache, in the German Conversations-Lex- 
icon. 


Durine the long period in which Greece remained submis- 
sive to the Turkish ycke, the recollection of her existence was 
preserved only by her ancient renown. Her fate served to 
point a declamation on the rise and ruin of nations, and was 
forgotten with the sentence which commemorated it. But 
when a struggle for liberty began in its ancient home, all eyes 
were turned thither with interest. Now that the contest is de- 
cided, and Greece has resumed the character of an indepen- 
dent nation, we are all eagerly waiting to learn what will be 
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the fruits of her renewed freedom. Under these circum- 
stances, a few remarks on her language and literature will not 
be unseasonable, although brief and imperfect, as they must 
necessarily be, from our limited knowledge of the subject. 

Lord Byron remarked, many years ago, that but little was 
known of the literature of modern Greece, and that little has not 
since been very much increased. The attention of the world 
has been fixed, almost exclusively, on her political condition, 
and the many foreigners who have aided her in her late 
struggle, have been too much occupied with the calls of 
military duty, to study attentively the literature of the country, 
and the connexion between the ancient and the modern lan- 
guage. 

We shall now offer a few general remarks on these subjects, 
taken principally from the article ‘ Greece,’ ‘in the London 
Encyclopedia, and from the article on the language and litera- 
ture of modern Greece, in the German Conversations-Lexicon, 
and shall then point out more in detail, some of the principal 
differences be ween the ancient and modern languages. 

‘The language of the ancient Greeks has undergone many 
alterations in the period which has elapsed since the decline 
of the eastern empire. ‘The influx of the barbarians hastened 
its corruption, and ages passed in which the nation had no lit- 
erature but that of its ancestors. About the twelfth century, 
some taste for learning arose ; the crusades brought the East 
into connexion with the West, and though there was a striking 
difference between the supple and artful character of the 
Greeks and the barbarous rudeness of the Latins, new ideas 
were infused into the nation, and new expressions introduced 
into its language. ‘The Italian dialect particularly, had great 
influence on the Romaic or modern Greek, which was then 
forming. Poets and prose writers soon availed themselves of 
this new language, and it became the national idiom. Its first 
appearance as a written language, is in the chronicles of Simon 
Sethos (1070—80.) Had not their liturgy, from the earliest 
times of Christianity, maintained the use of the ancient language, 
the Greeks would ‘probably have departed much farther from 
its purity ; and to this same preventive cause may be at- 
tributed the uniformity which prevails in the modern language 
in all the different districts. In some of the islands which 
have very little trade, more of the words and turns of expres- 
sion of the ancient Greek are preserved, than in the rest of the 
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country. ‘The general ignorance of the people kept the lan- 
guage in a very corrupt state till the middle of the last century.’ 
Rhizos considers the revival of the nation to have commenced 
with the influence and respectability which the F'anariotes* ac- 
quired from their connexion with the seraglio between 1700 
and 1750. ‘s 

From 1750 to 1800, the Greeks resorted for instruction to 
the universities of the West, and began to pay more attention 
to. their own tongue. At the commencement of the present 
century, the effects of the cultivation which they had acquired, 
began to be felt. The nation became sensible of its degradation, 
and anxious to shake off the Turkish yoke. Schools were 
established at Odessa, Venice, Vienna, im: Bucharest, and 
on the Ionian Islands, most of which have now ceased. Even 
in Constantinople, under the reign of Selim II]., some Fana- 
riotes, especially Prince Demetrius Merusi, the founder of a 
national academy at Kuru ‘T'schesme, in 1805, deserve honor- 
able mention, for their exertions in behalf of the modern Greek 
language and literature. ‘The works printed at Jassy, Bucha- 
rest, (where Spiridion Valetas translated, under the name of 
Aristomenes, the famous treatise of Rousseau ‘Sur linegalité 
des conditions,’) at Venice and Leipzig, were at first merely 
ecclesiastical, but, with the increasing wealth of the nation, the 
books introduced and studied became more numerous and 
various. ‘The language was cultivated by men of talents and 
education, who were, however, divided in opinion as to the 
best mode of improving it, one party wishing to make the 
ancient Greek the standard, the other selecting the Byzantine 
Greek and the language of the patriarchs, as their model. Of 
the former party, the most distinguished is Coray; among the 
latter, are Codrica aud Jacobacis Rhizos. The periodical 
‘Eguts Aéyies established at Vienna by the advice of Coray, 
and many other works which he has called into existence, 
have contributed to promote his views, which have now be- 
come general. 

The number of works that have appeared in modern Greek 
during the last fifty years, is much greater than the circum- 
stances of the nation would lead one to suppose. ‘The article 
in the German lexicon mentioned above, states it at three 


* These are the noble Greek families residing in the quarter of Constanti- 
nople called the Fanar. 
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thousand. A very large proportion of them are theological ; 
many also are translations. An observation of Lord Byron, 
in the notes to the second canto of Childe Harold, serves to 
confirm this statement. He says, ‘the whole number of 
Greeks scattered up and down the Turkish empire may 
amount to three millions, and for so scanty a number, it is im- 
possible to discover any nation with so large a proportion of 
books and their authors, as the Greeks of the present century.’ 
He had previously said, in note third to the same canto, 
‘Amongst their original works, the geography of Meletius, 
archbishop of Athens, and a multitude of theological quartos 
and political pamphlets, are to be met with. Their grammars 
and dictionaries, of two, three, and four languages, are numer- 
rous and excellent. ‘Their poetry is inrhyme. Their songs 
are sometimes pretty and pathetic, but their tunes generally 
unpleasing to the ear of a Frank. The best is the famous 
“ Ature aides tav EdAmay,” by the unfortunate Riga. But from 
a catalogue of sixty authors now before me, only fifteen can be 
found who have touched on any theme except theology.’ A 
large portion of the literature of the modern Greeks, consists of 
translations, particularly from the French. Political works es- 
pecially, are translated, and read with avidity. In Odessa a 
Greek theatre has existed for several years, in which ancient 
Greek tragedies, translated into modern Greek, have been per- 
formed. ‘To these succeeded the original tragedies of Jaco- 
bacis Rhizos, namely, Aspasia and Polyxena, and translations of 
modern dramatic works, by Oekonomos, Kokkinakis, and 
others. Romaic songs are numerous, a collection of which 
was made by a French gentleman of the name of Fauriel, and 
published in Paris in 1824-5. 

We shall now proceed to point out some of the principal 
points of difference between the ancient and modern language. 
‘Independently of words and expressions,’ we quote from the 
London Encyclopedia, ‘the ancient Greek grammar has 
undergone various alterations ; the accents, which the nice ear 
of an Athenian distinguished with so much care, have been 
confounded ; the aspirations, though still marked, are no longer 
pronounced ;_ several vowels and diphthongs that the ancients 
distinguished, have now the same sound given them.’ In re- 
gard to this last remark, we would observe, that it is by no 
means certain, that the ancient Greeks did not also give the 
same sound to the vowels and diphthongs referred to. ‘These 
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are 7, 4, vy «4, 04, ot, which are all sounded like our é long. The 
argument that the uniform mode of pronouncing these six 
different signs, must arise from corruption, is answered by Mr 
Pickering in his ‘ Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek 
Language,’ by the remark, that the English language has seven 
different ways of expressing this very sound of e long. ‘These 
are @, €, ee, ed, et as in seize, ve as in chief, 2 as in marine. 
‘With the words of the ancient language, the moderns have 
taken great liberties, lengthening some, shortening others, in- 
terpolating or retrenching vowels or consonants in the middle 
of words, changing one letter for another, in fine, confounding 
their significations and using the ancient words in new senses. 
The dual number is lost. The auxiliaries to have and to will, 
employed in the modern language to indicate the past and the 
future, as well as the use of the personal pronouns with the 
verbs, are all derived from modern European sources. ‘The 
orthography varies much, and indeed has no fixed rule.’ 

The verb has undergone very considerable changes. The 
infinitive is not used except when it supplies the place of a 
substantive, as te yeade ‘ writing.’ In all other cases the Greeks 
use instead of it the subjunctive with sz an abbreviation of the 
ancient iva as beaw ve ¢x, ‘I will have.’ The dual number, as we 
said before, has disappeared both from verbs and nouns. ‘The 
middle voice is abolished, as is also the optative mode. The 
subjunctive is sometimes used in an optative sense. 

The future is formed by the auxiliary ¢éa#, and the third 
person singular of the ancient future. Sometimes in speaking 
ée is used instead of ¢éaw#, or rather instead of é@éa# vz, and then 
the future retains the ancient form of declension, with the ad- 
dition of this prefix to each person. The conditional is form- 
ed by #écAw or #éeAov, the imperfect tense of the auxiliary and 
the third person singular of the aorist of the subjunctive. The 
pluperfect of the indicative is formed of the auxiliary tax (the 
imperfect of ¢y#,) and the third person of the aorist of the 
subjunctive. ‘The corresponding tenses in the passive voice 
are formed in the same way. The present and aorist of the 
subjunctive have always the prefix ve. The second aorist is 
not in use. 

In the active voice there is but one participle, which might 
more properly be called an adverb, as it is indeclinable, ex- 
pressing merely the existence of a certain state of things at 
the time, as ypadavras, ‘ while I or he, &c. was writing,’ corres- 
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ponding to the French en ecrivant. The verbs in m are 
entirely out of use, except ‘ermus, ridmus, and didaps, and even 
for these there are substitutes. ©¢a#, the auxiliary, is also 
used as an independent verb in its ancient sense. rig 

In all verbs taken from the ancient Greek, the first aorist 1s 
the only simple past tense in use. 

Compound verbs generally take the augment at the begin- 
ning. ‘The modern Greeks make much use of such verbs, and 
frequently compose them for the occasion, with much effect. 

The noun substantive has undergone several changes. ‘The 
dative case is not often used, except in the superscription 
of letters. Its place is usually supplied by the accusative, 
which has the preposition «is before it, if any ambiguity would 
exist without it. The genitive plural is seldom used in com- 
mon life. Its place is supplied by the accusative and a prepo- 
sition. ‘The genitive of the personal pronouns is often used 
like the dative. 

The Modern Greek, like the Spanish and Italian, derives 
much beauty from its diminutives. ‘These are formed by 
changing the terminations of nouns substantive into ¢xes for the 
masculine, ‘rg and %va@ for the feminine, and éxs and wt for the 
neuter. T%vdes is alsoused. Augmentatives are less common. 
The termination «ges has this force. 

The adjectives are almost always regularly declined os, », ov. 
The terminations as, es, #, are only used in writings of a dig- 
nified character, and seldom even then. 

The definite article is used as of old, with a little difference 
in the way of declining it. An indefinite article is also in use, 
taken from the first numeral és one. 

Aimés or idixés is a possessive pronoun, declined like other ad- 
jectives, and only used with the oblique cases of the personal 
pronouns, to which it imparts an adjective character. 

The prepositions are all taken from the ancient Greek, but 
they are often used very differently, and may be considered, in 
the vulgar language, as all governing the accusative case, though 
the higher classes often use the cases required in ancient 
Greek. 

The orthography of the language, as we before observed, is 
unsettled. Colonel Leeke, in his ‘ Researches in Greece,’ 
remarks that, ‘in the practice of the uneducated, and in vulgar 
poetry, almost any spelling is allowed which expresses the 
sound.’ | 
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In reading verse, the modern Greeks are governed entirely 
by the accent. 

To the above list of particulars in which the modern 
language has deviated from the ancient, we might add that 
it has borrowed many terms from the other European lan- 
guages and from the Turkish. Still, however, it remains much 
more like the ancient Greek, than either of the languages of 
Latin orgin is like its original, and the resemblance is daily be- 
coming greater, by the efforts which cultivated men are mak- 
ing to accommodate the modern language to the standard of 
the ancient. In fact the language in which the grammar of 
Mr Negris is written, differs so little from the ancient Greek, 
that no man acquainted with the latter will find any difficulty 
in reading it. ‘This grammar is very short and simple, and is 
interesting principally as showing how considerable is the resem- 
blance between the ancient and modern dialects. 





Art. V.—I. 4 Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 2 vols. 
Svo. Andover. 1827, 1828. 


Continued from p. 225. 


In concluding the article in our last number on the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we observed, that ‘if St 
Paul had actually sent an epistle to the Jewish believers at 
Jerusalem, just after the termination of the long series of suf- 
ferings and ill treatment, which commenced in so remarkable 
a manner in that city, there seemed to us no doubt, that it 
would have been an exceedingly different composition from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ If St Paul was the author of this 
work, it is to be recollected that it must have been written by 
him after the close of his first confinement at Rome, while he 
still remained in Italy ; and that it was in all probability, sent 
to the church at Jerusalem. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to Jewish be- 
lievers alone. It appears throughout, that the writer had 
no thought of any Gentile converts among those to whom 
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it was sent. Now of the churches to which the apostle may 
be supposed to have written, we may safely affirm, that there 
was not one except that at Jerusalem, composed exclusively, or 
almost exclusively, of Jewish believers. ‘That St Paul would 
have sent an epistle to a church consisting both of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, and have addressed the former alone, and 
studiously overlooked the latter, is a supposition altogether im- 
probable. 

The remark then, just repeated from our former article, 
suggests the considerations to which we shall next advert. It 
is improbable that St Paul would have particularly addressed 
such a treatise or epistle to the Jewish Christians at Jerusa- 
lem, during any period of his ministry ; and it is especially im- 
probable that he would have done so at the time when the 
Epistle to the Hebrews must have been written. 

In the first place, then, it is improbable, that St Paul would 
at any time have sent to the Hebrew Christians at Jerusalem, 
such a work as this Epistle. ‘They were the converts of the 
other apostles, and their particular charge. He would have 
regarded it as an improper interference on his part, to under- 
take the instruction of a church of Jewish Christians under 
these circumstances. His feelings and opinions respecting 
such an interference, are expressed in his epistles. The fol- 
lowing passage is from his second letter to the Corinthians, 
ch. x. 12-16. It refers, as may be perceived, to those 
new teachers who had intruded among his converts, and were 
endeavouring to weaken his authority. 

‘For we submit not to take rank, or compare ourselves with 
some of those who are putting themselves forward; and who 
truly are not wise in measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves with themselves. We will not boast of 
what is beyond our bounds; but within those limits which God 
has marked out for us; extending even to you. For we do 
not overpass our ,bounds, as if they included not you ; for in 
apie the gospel of Christ, they extended even to you. 

e boast not of what lies without our province in other men’s 
labors. But we have hope, that with the increase of your 
faith, our limits will be abundantly extended through your 
means; so that we may preach the gospel to those who lie 
beyond you; not boasting within another’s province of what 
has been prepared for us.’ 

In his Epistle to the Romans, he discovers the same reluc- 
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tance to interfere with the labors of others; ch. xv. 20. 
‘I was earnest,’ he says, ‘to preach the gospel where Christ 
had not been named, so that I might not build on another’s 
foundation.’ 

Now, in undertaking to instruet the Hebrew Christians at 
Jerusalem, St Paul would have been building upon a founda- 
tion laid by others. After this community had been for more 
than thirty years listening to the instructions of other apostles, 
we cannot believe that St Paul would have thought it useful 
or proper, to address particularly to them an elaborate treatise 
on the great characteristics of Christianity considered in its re- 
lation to Jewish Christians. We cannot believe that he would 
have told them that they wanted instruction in the very ele- 
ments of Christianity, that they were ignorant of what, in one 
sense at least, were its higher doctrines ;* and would, on this 
account, have assumed the office of their teacher. The sup- 
position becomes more incredible, if we consider to what indi- 
viduals the epistle was addressed, in order to its being com- 
municated to the other members of the community. It ap- 
pears that it must have been sent, not to those who presided 
over the church, but to private Christians ; for at the close of 
it, they to whom it is addressed are directed to ‘salute their 
leaders.’ Now the sending of such an epistle, in such a 
manner, would have constituted an indecorous interference 
with the office and authority of other apostles, of which, there 
is no question, St Paul would not have been guilty. 

The improbability that this epistle was addressed by St 
Paul to the church at Jerusalem, is still further heightened, 
when we consider the particular circumstances under which it 
must have been sent, and compare them with the character 
of the work. During those visits of the apostle to Jerusalem, 
which preceded his last, the prejudices of the great body of 
Hebrew Christians, do not appear to have been so much ex- 
cited against him as they afterwards were. But during his 
last visit, it is evident from what is related in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that those prejudices had become stronger, and that 
he was regarded generally by the Jewish Christians as an ob- 
ject of suspicion and dislike. The many thousands of be- 
lievers ‘ all zealous for the Law,’ had been taught that he held 
the Law in no esteem. Jerusalem was the strong-hold of all 


* See Hebrews, v. 12. seqq. 
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Jewish prejudices. How ill disposed toward him were the 
generality of Jewish Christians, may appear from the feelings 
which they transmitted to their successors. After the destruc- 
tion of their nation, the Jewish Christians, generally, continued 
to observe the Law, and passed under the name of Ebionites, or 
Ebionzans.* Of them, Irenzus tells us, that they did not 
receive the epistles of St Paul, but regarded him as an apos- 
tate from the Law.+ Origen and Eusebius likewise inform us, 
that they rejected his epistles; and the former says, that they 
did not regard the apostle as one favored by God, or a wise 
man; but reviled him. Eusebius states with Ireneus, that they 
viewed him as an apostate from the Law. 

Now it is possible that St Paul, at the close of his confine- 
ment at Rome, might have sent an epistle to the Hebrew 
Christians at Jer usalem, prejudiced as they were against him. 
But, considering his character, it is not, we apprehend, morally 
possible that he should have sent them such a work as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ;_ a work, in which there is no allusion 
to their prejudices, no expression of his own feelings concern- 
ing them, and no attempt to remove them. He must have 
felt the necessity of doing away their ill opinion, of changing 
their feelings, and of justifying and recommending his own 
principles and conduct, before he could hope that they would 
listen with any profit to a didactic and hortatory discourse of 
his composition. ‘To avoid all topics of difference, to blend 
himself with them as if he sympathized in their national pre- 
judices, to keep out of view his own ministry to the Gentiles, 
and the interest of the Gentiles in Christianity, and to address 
his readers as if secure of their deference and good-will, were 
artifices to which he never would have resorted ; artifices ob- 
viously as idle and unavailing, as they would have been dis- 
ingenuous. 

The notices of himself, direct or indirect, which the writer 
affords, are, generally, inconsistent with the supposition that this 
individual was St Paul. ‘The author exhorts his readers to 


* Origen. cont. Cels. Lib. I. Opp. I. 385, 386. edit. Delaru. Comment. in 
Matth. Tom. xvi. Opp. III. 732, 733. comp. Just. Martyr. Dial. cum 
Tryph. pp. 230, 232-edit. Thirlb. 

t Advers. Heres. Lib. I. cap. 26, p. 105. edit. Massuet. 

t Orig. cont. Cels. Lib. V. Opp. I. p. 628. Homil. in Jeremiam. xviii. 
Opp. III. 254. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. ILI. c. 27. 
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honor and follow their spiritual guides.* St Paul would 
hardly have taken upon him to strengthen the authority of the 
apostles who presided over the church at Jerusalem by his 
recommendation. ‘Pray for us,’ says the writer, ‘for we trust 
we have a good conscience, being desirous in all things to con- 
duct ourselves well. And I make this request the more earn- 
estly, that I may be the sooner restored to you.’ ‘Know that 
our brother Timothy is set at liberty, with whom, if he come 
shortly, I will visit you.’ It was not to Jerusalem that St Paul 
would have hastened upon his release from Rome, to the neg- 
lect of the churches which had been his peculiar care; nor 
would he thus have announced an intended return to that city, 
which a few years before he had visited for the last time, amid 
the tears and expostulations of his friends, at the imminent haz- 
ard of his life. 

Let us consider some other passages. ‘ Bring to mind,’ says 
the writer, ‘the former days, when, after having been en- 
lightened, you underwent a great struggle with sufferings; 
some of you being publicly exposed to reproaches and per- 
secutions, and others sympathizing with those who were 
thus treated. For you shared in the sufferings of such as 
were in bonds, and you welcomed with joy the plundering of 
your property, knowing that you have better and enduring 
possessions in heaven.’t ‘Ye have not resisted to blood in 
your struggle against sin.”"{ ‘Remember those who have been 
your leaders, who taught you the doctrine of God, and behold- 
ing how their course terminated, imitate their faith.’¢ It is 
not to be believed that all this was written by St Paul to the 
Jewish Christians of Jerusalem. Could he, or could those 
whom he addressed, forget his own persecution of the church 
at Jerusalem, and his own agency in the death of Stephen? 
Could he have expressed himself thus, considering how Ste- 
phen’s course on earth had been terminated? Would he thus 
have referred to their early sufferings? His own share in inflict- 
ing them, was too present to his thoughts, and weighed far too 
heavily upon his mind. In the bitterness of his feelings, he 
elsewhere says, ‘I am the least of the apostles, and am not 
worthy to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the church 
of God.’ || This is language very different from that which the 


“Ch. xiii. 7. 17. 1 Ch. x. 32-34. } Ch. xii. 6. §Ch. xiii. 7. 
}| 1 Cor. xv. 9. 
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necessity of vindicating his authority as an apostle led him on 
other occasions to use. Again he says; ‘I thank him who gives 
me strength, Christ Jesus our Lord, because, esteeming me 
faithful, he appointed me to dispense the gospel, me, who was 
before a reviler and persecutor, full of violence; but I obtain- 
ed mercy because I acted thus in ignorance through unbelief.’ * 
He who so felt and wrote, neither could nor would have spoken 
of the persecutions of the Hebrew Christians in the language 
which has been quoted. No one would thus have referred to 
them, who, like St Paul, had once been a principal agent in 
their infliction. 

We shall state but one argument more to show that St Paul 
was not the author of the Epistle. There is a single passage 
which alone may appear sufficient to decide the question. In 
ch. ii. 3. the writer says; ‘How shall we escape if we neg- 
lect so great a blessing, which having first been declared by 
the Lord, has been made certain to us by those who heard 
him; God bearing testimony with them by signs, and wonders, 
and different kinds of miracles, and distributions of the holy 
spirit, according to his will.’ 

The word us in this passage we believe to be equivalent to 
you and me. We regard it as denoting individuals who had 
become converts through the ministry of the apostles and other 
immediate followers of our Lord, from whom they are contra- 
distinguished; the apostles and followers of our Lord being 
denoted by the pronoun them used immediately after. If by 
‘us’ be meant ‘you and me,’ the writer ranks himself with the 
first class, and could not have been St Paul. 

This is its obvious meaning. But in order to show, that 
this may not be its sense, various examples of different uses 
of the pronoun we have been adduced, a large portion of 
which have no bearing upon the question. It has been attempt- 
ed to prove, that under this term, the writer did not, properly 
speaking, include himself. It follows, therefore, that the only 
uses of the pronoun, which may even appear to establish the 
probability or possibility of this supposition, are those in which, 
by a rhetorical figure, an individual employs the term ‘we,’ in 
speaking of, or addressing others, without intending to be liter- 
ally understood, as being in his personal character one of those 
denoted by the term. ‘This is done intwocases. First, when 
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one speaks as a member of a community, of something relat- 
ing to that community considered as a collective body; as for 
instance of an act regarded as a collective act, though it be 
one in which he individually had no share, or may even have 
opposed. Or, secondly, when in making or implying a decla- 
ration concerning others which may be unpleasant to them, he 
who does so, though he may not regard it as concerning him- 
self, yet keeps this distinction out of view, and as a matter of 
courtesy, good judgment, or policy, blends himself with them, 
speaking in the first person plural. 

But the passage in question can be referred to neither of 
the cases mentioned. It was not the collective character of 
Christians, that they had been taught by the apostles and other 
immediate followers of our Lord. The early Christians were 
composed of those teachers and their converts, and what was 
peculiar to the latter, was not to be ascribed to the whole body. 
The incongruity of language that would have resulted from 
doing so, may be illustrated by an example. ‘The members of 
a university consist of its instructers and their pupils. Suppose, 
then, that one of the professors of a university were thus to 
exhort those who were listening to him; ‘Let us profit by the 
instruction which is every day communicated to us by those 
who are so well qualified to teach.’ The obvious impropriety 
of this language is the same as that supposed, when it is main- 
tained, that St Paul ranked himself with the converts of the 
first disciples, because it was the collective character of Chris- 
tians to be such. 

But he does this, it may be said, by way of courtesy and 
condescension ; the passage is to be referred to the other 
case stated. But it is to be remarked that there are dis- 
tinctions too broad to be overleaped by this figure of speech, 
and which, therefore, do not admit of its use. Such was the 
distinction between the apostles and their converts, considered 
as the teachers and the taught. ‘This, again, may be illustrated 
by an analogous case. If one of a number of missionaries in 
a heathen land were to remind their converts of the blessing of 
having received Christianity from those who, knowing its 
truths from childhood, had visited them for the purpose of 
communicating to them the light of the gospel; and instead of 
saying your, should speak of our being visited, and the light 
of the gospel being communicated to us, the anomaly would 
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be the same as that ascribed to the writer of the Epistle, if 
the writer were St Paul. 

But even if this were not so, the case before us is such, 
that there is no room to suppose the exercise of courtesy 
and condescension, for there was nothing invidious in the dis- 
tinction between the apostles and their converts. It was not 
one to be kept out of sight. St Paul elsewhere speaks freely 
of his apostolic office and authority ; and it would be idle to 
suppose that an apostle, in enforcing the truths of our religion, 
ever felt called upon to appear to forget the manner in which 
he learnt them, and his peculiar commission to teach them. 

But if the case were different; if there were any circum- 
stances in which St Paul might be supposed to have used this 
imagined condescension, the last occasion on which he would 
have done so, would have been in writing to the Jewish Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem. Here, his apostolic authority was not fully 
recognised, and he would have asserted it, as he has done in 
other similar cases, in the most explicit manner. He would 
have written with the same feeling, with which he com- 
menced his epistle to the Galatians. ‘Paul, an apostle not 
sent by men, nor appointed by man, but by Jesus — 
and God the Father, who raised him from the dead ;’ 
as when he wrote his eloquent defence of himself to i 
Corinthians, in which he says, ‘I think I am not at all in- 
ferior to the most eminent apostles.’ Both these declara- 
tions were called forth by the opposition of men who denied 
or undervalued his authority, through the influence of those 
prejudices which existed among the Hebrew Christians of 
Jerusalem. In writing to the Galatians, the apostle tells them, 
chapter i. 11, ‘I declare to you brethren, that the gospel 
preached by me is not conformed to the opinions of men; for 
I did not receive it from any man, nor was I taught it by any 
man, but it was revealed to me by Jouas Christ.’ ‘'Those,’ he 
says, ‘ who appeared to be something [among the apostles at Je- 
rusalem] communicated nothing to me.’ The evidence of the 
truth of Christianity, which had been vouchsafed to St Paul, 
was direct and peculiar. Just conceptions of its essential 
character and great design had been imparted to him by im- 
mediate revelation. In maintaining against the prejudices of 
his countrymen, that Christianity, in offering its blessings to 
men, knew nothing of the distinction of Jew and Gentile, he 
was compelled te vindicate his own authority, as one who had 
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been specially appointed by Christ as his apostle. Few things, 
therefore, can be more unlikely than that in addressing his 
countrymen he would have placed himself on a level with the 
converts of the other apostles. 

In what has last been said, it will be perceived that we have 
been speaking of the probability of an interpretation, which, if 
our former remarks be correct, the words cannot admit. No 
writer, as we believe, would use the language in question, 
unless his faith rested upon the testimony of others. We 
conclude, therefore, that the passage under consideration alone 
affords sufficient proof that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
not written by an apostle. 


We will not recapitulate the arguments which have been 
adduced to show that St Paul was not the author of this work. 
Another question now arises, of some curiosity and interest ; 
namely, whether its author can be conjectured with any pro- 
bability. The Epistle presents various marked intellectual 
characteristics of its writer. It makes known to us certain 
views and feelings of his, which did not generally prevail 
among Jewish believers, and it informs us of some other cir- 
cumstances respecting him. Now the particulars which we 
thus learn from it, correspond with what we know of Apollos, 
and not with what is known of any other individual of the 
apostolic age. ‘To him, perhaps, it may with more probability 
be ascribed than to any other. Our information, however, 
concerning the more distinguished among the first Christians, 
is so imperfect, that the question respecting the authorship 
of the work, does not admit of being settled with great confi- 
dence. 

The first notice of Apollos is in the eighteenth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, vv. 24-28; ‘And there came to 
Ephesus a certain Jew, Apollos by name, a native of Alexan- 
dria, a man of letters,* well skilled in the scriptures. He had 
been instructed in the doctrine concerning the Lord, and 
being of a zealous spirit, discoursed and taught correctly con- 
cerning the Lord, considering that he was acquainted only with 
the baptism of John. And he spoke boldly in the synagogue, 
But Aquila and Priscilla, upon hearing him, took him and ex- 
plained to him more fully the doctrine of God. And upon his 


* «A man of letters;’ this we think is the meaning of 2270¢, not, as it has 
been otherwise understood, ‘an eloquent man.’ 
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wishing to pass into Achaia, the brethren, encouraging him to 
do so, wrote to the disciples to welcome him; and he, when 
with them, was, through the favor of God, of much service to 
the believers; for he was very strenuous in confuting the 
Jews, publicly, showing from the scriptures that Jesus was the 
Messiah.’ 

Apollos is here spoken of as distinguished for his character 
as a man of letters, and for his skill in the scriptures, particu- 
larly in the application of passages of the Old Testament to our 
Lord. It is thus that the writer to the Hebrews would have 
been described by his cotemporaries. His ingenuity in alle- 
gorizing would have been regarded as worthy of admiration, 
and as entitling him to the praise of being well skilled in the 
scriptures. His reasonings, and his applications of the Old 
Testament, being after the fashion of the times, were not im- 
probably of the same character as those which Apollos used in 
confuting and silencing the unbelieving Jews. In these partic- 
ulars, he resembles Philo, who, not many years before, had 
been at the head of Jewish literature, without a competitor. 
It is further to be observed that the art of allegorical exposition 
and reasoning, in the form in which it appears in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, was particularly cultivated at Alexandria, where 
Philo flourished. ‘The writer of this Epistle, as has been 
already said, was acquainted with his works, or had studied in 
the same school of philosophy. Here, then, we discover other 
circumstances which may lead us to suppose that the writer 
was Apollos. Apollos was a native of Alexandria, and being 
a man of letters, and well skilled in the scriptures, was, in all 
probability, acquainted with the writings of his eminent fellow 
citizen, the greater part of which consists of allegorical com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament. ‘There is no other indi- 
vidual but Apollos, among the early Christians, whose mind, 
as far as we know, can be supposed to have been imbued, in a 
manner similar to that of the writer to the Hebrews, with the 
phraseology, opinions, and spirit of the Alexandrian school. 
‘The more I read Philo,’ says Beausobre, ‘the more I sus- 
pect that Apollos may have been the writer of this epistle. 
For we certainly find in it many thoughts and ideas taken 
from Philo, of whom Apollos, being a Jew of Alexandria, 
may with probability be supposed to have been the disciple.’ * 


* Remarques sur le N. T. Hebr. i. 14. 
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No single work has thrown so much light on the Epistle, as 
that of Carpzov, who has collected passages from Philo, for 
the purpose of illustrating it. Apollos, then, a native of Alex- 
andria, a man of letters, acquainted, of course, with the litera- 
ture of his own city and nation, and skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament according to the notions of his age, 
seems to be the individual, on whom, above all others, we 
should fix as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But there is another characteristic which strongly marks the 
author of this epistle. Though he everywhere discovers the 
feelings of a Jew, yet he is a Jew of a particular class. His 
conceptions of the Jewish religion are not such as prevailed in 
Palestine. He is not one of those who were zealous for a 
literal observance of the ceremonial Law. He regards the 
Law as disappearing in the brighter light of which it had been 
the harbinger ; or rather, as losing, if one may so speak, its 
earthly mould, and, while still preserving its essential features, 
becoming changed into Christianity, and thus assuming a more 
celestial nature. 

The majority of the Jews, especially the Jews of Palestine, 
were little disposed to speculation and philosophy. ‘To them 
the Law presented a body of rites and ceremonies, the literal 
observance of which constituted in their view the principal 
part of religion. ‘They sought for no spiritual or symbolical 
character in their institutions. ‘Their attention was directed 
only to what was visible and obvious. In becoming Christians 
their previous conceptions concerning the value of external ob- 
servances, retained, for the most part, a strong hold upon their 
minds. But Alexandria, like Athens, was one of the principal 
seats of ancient philosophy ; one of those points from which 
influences have flowed that have affected widely and for a long 
time, the intellectual character of man. Here, mingled with 
Gentile philosophers, were learned Jews, more enlightened 
than most of their countrymen. Among them Philo, during his 
age, was preeminent. ‘They borrowed from the philosophy of 
Heathen sages in forming and illustrating their views of reli- 
gion, and were rather disposed to release themselves from the 
letter of the Law, than to ascribe any merit to its scrupu- 
lous observance. Under their processes of interpretation, the 
rites of the Law, and the narratives, likewise, of their histori- 
cal books, lost much of their literal character, and became re- 
fined into symbolical presentations of various religious and 
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moral truths. Philo speaks with the highest approbation of the 
Essenes. He represents them as the true worshippers of God, 
‘ not sacrificing animals ; but endeavouring to form their own 
minds to holiness.’* ‘The principal seat of those Essenes of 
whom he is speaking, is said by him to have been in Palestine, 
where he states their number to have been about four thousand. 
But the manner in which he mentions their not offering sacri- 
fices, shows the character of the Jewish philosophy of Alexan- 
dria ; and Egypt was the principal seat of another class of Es- 
senes, the Therapeute. ‘There had arisen, then, in the time of 
Philo, a class of philosophical Jews, who looked beyond the 
literal observance of their national ceremonies, and undertook 
to develope, by their allegorical mode of interpretation, the 
spiritual and moral truths which they believed to be enfolded 
in the ritual law. On these they principally fixed their atten- 
tion, as alone of essential importance. Such a class of men 
we find still existing among the Jewish believers in Origen’s 
time. They are described by that Father as individuals who 
had given up the observances of their nation, justifying them- 
selves in this by allegorical expositions. 

Now the writer to the Hebrews evidently belonged to the 
number of the philosophical and allegorizing Jews. He could 
not have regarded the ritual law as it was regarded by the 
greater part of his countrymen, and by the greater part of 
Jewish believers. He considers its observance as superseded 
by Christianity. Now it is to Alexandria we may look, with 
most probability, for a writer of this class, capable of expres- 
sing himself in Greek, with as much command of language, and 
in as good a style, as appear in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
This being so, Apollos again presents himself as the individual, 
who with most probability may be regarded as its author. 

Beside the mention of Apollos before quoted, we find him 
again spoken of by St Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, as having been preferred to himself by a portion of the 
Corinthian converts, and as having given a name to a party 
among them. ‘To Apollos, however, he does not directly 
impute any blame on account of this schism, but speaks of him 
with friendliness and respect. Now, as we have seen, there 
were such differences between St Paul and the writer to the 


* Lib. Quod liber sit quisquis virtuti studet. Opp. II. 457, 
t Cont. Cels. Lib. II. Opp. I. 388. 
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Hebrews, in character, temper, intellectual cultivation, and in 
their manner of conceiving and representing the doctrines of 
Christianity, that, supposing the latter to have preached to 
the Corinthians, the same results, as far as we can judge, would 
have been produced as those which followed the preaching of 
Apollos. Some would have preferred the writer of the He- 
brews, and some the apostle; yet they themselves, though 
neither might have been quite satisfied with the other, would 
still have felt mutual respect. If this be so, we perceive 
another coincidence between Apollos and the writer to the 
Hebrews.* 

That Apollos was the author of the Epistle was the opinion 
of Luther.t It was likewise entertained by Le Clerc, {| who 
suggests that the Epistle may have been sent to Jewish 
Christians of Alexandria. If Apollos were its author, this 
supposition is probable; and ‘it would appear that he sent it, 
not to any collective body, but to some private friends, with a 
view to its being generally communicated. In this manner 
we may explain the salutation which they are commissioned to 
give to their leaders.{ 

It may be remarked in confirmation of this hypothesis, that 
the manner in which the author speaks of the imperfection of 
the Levitical priesthood, sacrifices, and other rites, and de- 
scribes the Law, regarded in its letter, as obsolete and old and 
about to disappear, would, as we have seen, have been far 
from unacceptable to the philosophical Jews of Alexandria, 
but would hardly have been tolerated by their less speculative 
brethren elsewhere. ‘There is, indeed, no reason to suppose 
that these views might not be presented to the latter, by one 
earnest to enlarge their minds; but it would seem that it must 


* The supposition that Apollos was the author of the Epistle, affords an 
easy explanation of a passage by which commentators have been perplexed. 
It is ch. vi. 2, where he speaks of ‘ baptisms,’ in the plural, as initiatory to 
Christianity. Of Apollos we are told, Acts xviii. 25, that when he first came 
to Ephesus he was acquainted only with the baptism of John. In the next 
chapter we find mention of some other individuals in similar circumstances, 
whom Paul again baptized to Jesus. Apollos likewise, in all probability, 
received this second baptism, accompanied with instruction, and the imposi- 
tion of hands. Hence he would be lead to speak, as does the writer to the 
Hebrews, of ‘ baptisms, instruction, and the imposition of hands.’ 

t In his commentary on the fortyeighth chapter of Genesis, Luther says; 
‘ Auctor Epistole ad Hebrzos, quisquis est, sive Paulus, sive ut ego arbitror, 
Apollos.’ Opp. vi. 643. Witerberge, 1580. 

¢ Hist. Eccles. p. 459. § Ch. xiii. 24. 
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have been done with a reference to their prejudices and 
objections, which does not appear in the Epistle. A body of 
Jewish believers to whom the Epistle, such as it is, might well 
be addressed, is hardly to be supposed out of Alexandria. 

It is at Alexandria, about the close of the second century, 
that we find the Epistle generally known, and a strong disposi- 
tion to ascribe it to St Paul. The notion that he was its au- 
thor, seems, as we formerly remarked, to have been, at first, 
entertained and propagated by Alexandrine writers. This cor- 
responds to the supposition that Alexandria was the place to 
which it was sent. It was, as may be supposed, early sent to 
Jewish believers of that city. From their hands it subsequently 
passed into those of the Gentile converts, from whom we derive 
our first notices of it. It was anonymous, and did not in any way 
clearly designate its author. Under these circumstances, in 
the unsettled state of Christians, and with the little communica- 
tion which existed between Jewish and Gentile believers, the 
zeal of its injudicious admirers, building their opinions respect- 
ing its authorship upon conjectures and possibilities, may be 
supposed to have gradually led to the belief that it was the 
work of St Paul. 


Whatever may be thought of the suppositions just stated 
concerning the true author and original destination of the Epis- 
tle, we trust it has been shown that St Paul was not its author ; 
and if it be not his composition, none will contend that it 
was written by an apostle. In what manner, then, should this 
conclusion affect our estimate of the work? We answer that it 
is not to be considered as a canonical book, in whatever sense 
that word may be used. Our own sense of it, we will endea- 
vour to explain. 

There are certain books of the highest value, as constituting 
by far the most important documents from which we derive our 
knowledge of Christ and Christianity. These are, in the first 
place, the historical books of the New Testament; and in the next 
place the Epistles of St Paul and the other apostles. In the 
case of those apostles who were the immediate followers of our 
Lord, we thus distinguish their epistles from other books ; be- 
cause they give their testimony to the truth of his religion as 
eyewitnesses of his miracles, their minds had been formed by 
his instructions and the influence of his example, they had 
learnt the religion from him, and were commissioned by him 
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to teach it. As regards St Paul, we believe him to have been 
miraculously called by Christ to bea preacher of Christianity ; 
and concerning both him and the other apostles, we believe 
that their minds were enlarged and elevated by immediate com- 
munications from God, so that they were enabled to attain a 
correct comprehension of the character of the new dispensa- 
tion. In these particulars, we find abundant reason for regard- 
ing their epistles, together with the historical books of the New 
Testament, to the exclusion of all other writings, as the prima- 
ry sources of our knowledge of our religion ; or, in other words, 
as the canonical books of the New Testament. 

These books, it is true, are not a revelation. They are no- 
thing more than the best records which remain to us of the reve- 
lation which God made by Jesus Christ. This revelation—it 
is a truth which we wish were more widely and better under- 
stood—is not to be identified with the canonical books of the 
New Testament. It consists of a very few all important truths, 
the knowledge of which, if it had so pleased God, might have 
been preserved in books very different from those we now pos- 
sess, or through any mode of tradition, by which those truths, 
and the evidence of the divine authority of him who taught 
them, could have been, in a satisfactory manner, communicat- 
ed to after ages. We will explain ourselves by an example. 
Let us suppose a philosopher of a mind as enlarged as that of 
Cicero, and of as high and pure moral sentiments, to have be- 
come convinced, during the apostolic age, that Christ was a 
messenger from God, and to have carefully collected and 
committed to writing all the information which could then be 
procured concerning his character, miracles and doctrines, and 
to have subjoined his own explanations and remarks. Let us, 
at the same time, suppose him neither called to be an apostle, 
nor having his mind miraculously illuminated, but left by God 
to the exercise of those natural powers which he had originally 
bestowed upon him. ‘The work of such a writer would, as far 
as we-can judge, have been of at least equal value with any 
book which remains to us ; though it must have been altogeth- 
er different from any book of the New Testament. 

The canonical books of the New Testament are not 
the revelation which God made by Christ. The character 
which belongs to the latter is not to be transferred to the for- 
mer. Neither the teaching of our Saviour nor the influences 
of God’s spirit in enlightening the minds of the apostles, pre- 
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served them from all the errors of their age ; from the influ- 
ence of all human prejudices and feelings, from all inconclu- 
sive reasoning, or from all ambiguity, impropriety, and insuffi- 
ciency in the use of language. ‘The books of the New Testa- 
ment afford satisfactory information concerning those truths 
which it was the purpose of God to reveal to man. Those 
truths are continually stated, appealed to, or implied. Man is 
everywhere instructed to consider himself as an immortal be- 
ing, intrusted with the care of his own happiness, and linked 
by living and sensible bonds with the moral universe, and God 
is constantly represented as his everlasting friend and father. 
Revelation speaks to us of God, of his infinite power and good- 
ness, of our immortality, of our social nature, of our duties as 
capable of indefinite progress, of the unimaginable blessed- 
ness which we may attain, and of our solemn responsibility. 
But these are truths which may be presented in a thousand 
different forms. They require no scrupulous nicety of lan- 
guage in their statement. hey are such as when once well 
understood, men sincerely devoted to the service of God and 
their fellow creatures, may be left to their natural powers to 
express. S 

hese truths rest not, therefore, on any particular sentences, 
incidental remarks, figures, or turns of expression, in the books 
of the New Testament. Their promulgation is independent 
of any particular form of words. They are to be gathered, 
not from what is said here or there by one writer or another, 
but from a general survey of all the original records of our 
religion. Such a survey will leave us in no doubt of what was 
taught by Christ and his apostles as the revelation of God. 
In ascertaining the truths which are to be believed upon His 
authority, we are not to confound with them the opinions, con- 
ceptions, and reasonings of any particular writer upon the differ- 
ent subjects which he may have happened to touch, or to re- 
gard that language which he may have used with the freedom 
and looseness of extempore speech, as if it had been made 
secure, at once from error and from misapprehension, by an 
immediate interposition of the Almighty. 

With these views it may be asked why, as regards the wri- 
ter to the Hebrews, we distinguish so widely between the 
writings of the apostles, and the work of a cotemporary of the 
apostles; especially as we have stated a case, in which we 
should not feel ourselves called upon to make such a distinc- 
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tion. We answer that whatever we may imagine as what 
might have taken place, the fact really is, that there are no 
books, except the canonical books of the New ‘Testament, in 
which our religion can be safely studied. The light from 
Heaven which shone into the minds of the apostles, giving them 
a view of the essential character of Christianity, preserved them 
from all essential errors respecting it; and, above all, from su- 
peradding any human doctrine as a part of that revelation which 
they were to teach. An intelligent study of their writings may 
satisfy us that there is not a doctrine with which technical 
theology has encumbered the magnificent simplicity of our re- 
ligion, that was announced by them as a doctrine from God. 
This is one reason why we are most desirous that their epistles 
should be understood as they may be understood by every in- 
telligent Christian; that correct notions should be entertained 
of their character and design; that they should not, though 
written in English words, speak an unknown tongue to the 
great majority of readers; that they should not remain veiled in 
almost impenetrable obscurity, so that only a glimpse of the 
true meaning of the writer here and there appears; and that 
they should not, in consequence, admit of almost any perversion, 
and afford a lurking place for almost any error. When the 
meaning of the books of the New Testament is understood, 
and a proper use is made of them, then will the true character 
of our religion be revealed to men anew. But to effect this 
purpose we must not have recourse to any other writings we 
now possess, as of equal worth. We learn from the New 
Testament itself, that Christianity was very imperfectly compre- 
hended by many of its earlier converts. From the very first 
appeared that disposition which has since been continually at 
work, to superadd to the temple which God has raised for 
the worship of man; to adorn, to modify it, and to bury it un- 
der human erections. In the minds of those who were not 
guided by the miraculous influences of God’s spirit, a mixture 
of human opinions and conceptions with the truths of our re- 
ligion, almost immediately took place; and the former were 
often regarded as equally with the latter of divine authority. 
We believe, and we have endeavoured in part to show, that the 
writer to the Hebrews differed from the apostles in no essen- 
tial doctrine. But if his work alone had been left to us, if we 
had had no opportunity of comparing it with their writings, 
how imperfect, and erroneous would probably have been our 
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views of Christianity. He attributes an importance to certain 
modes of conception peculiar to himself, which appears to be 
altogether unfounded, and on these modes of conception has 
been built a system respecting the character and moral govern- 
ment of God, which has for ages degraded the christian world. 
Such are the reasons why we would make a wide distinction 
between his work, or any other of however early an age, and 
the writings of the apostles. 





Art. VI.—Joa. Simonis Lexicon Manuale Hebraicum et 
Chaldaicum, post Joa. Godf. Eichhorn Curas, denuo 
castigavit, emendavit, multisque modis auxit Dr Georg. 
Benedict. Winer, in Academia Erlangensi Prof. P. O., 
Seminarti Exeget. Director. Lipsie. 1828. 


We had the greater pleasure, when the work, whose title is 
prefixed, was announced, because we were afraid that the 
very excellence of the lexicon of Gesenius might discourage 
the exertions of future laborers in this department of literature. 
And we believe that much remains to be done with respect to 
establishing the meaning of the terms and phrases, and facilitating 
the acquisition of the Hebrew language. 

Perhaps some may think it strange that we should at the , et 
present day expect improvement, or additional information, in I f 
the dictionary of a language so ancient as the Hebrew. What i 
greater learning, or what greater advantages have these mod- .T 
ern Germans than those old worthies, Stock, Buxtorf, Coccei- 
us, and others? To such we might say, in the first place, 
that the lexicon of any language is a great work, requiring a 
vast amount of investigation and of meditation. It is sucha 
work as might not be expected to be carried to perfection, 
except by the successive labors of the most industrious and 
intelligent inquirers, each availing himself of the acquisitions of ie. 
his predecessors. yt 

We might say, secondly, that researches in the East, have ye 
in some measure enlarged the sources of scripture interpreta- 
tion ; have thrown light upon the natural history, the institu- 
tions, the modes of thinking and acting, and the general state 
of society of the people by whom the language was spoken, 
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ig to whom it relates. And how necessary such knowledge 

, in order that we may determine with precision the meaning 
ae shades of meaning of the words of a language, we need 
not stop to show. 

But in truth we do not regard either of the abovementioned 
reasons as the principal occasion for new laborers in the 
department of Hebrew lexicography. We maintain that the 
old scholars, profoundly learned as they were, had formed 
no just views of the nature of language, and no correct esti- 
mate of the sources of interpretation, and were guided by no 
just principles and rules of interpretation in the use of these 
sources. ‘The improvement of modern lexicons is to be attri- 
buted, not so much to the enlarged sources, as to the improved 
logic, of criticism. Some of the older lexicographers have 
not been surpassed in learning or penetration. Their imper- 
fections and errors are to be attributed to limited and incorrect 
views of the sources of interpretation, to unfounded theories, 
to fanciful opinions of the character of the scriptures, and to 
an extravagant estimate and undue use of the departments of 
learning, in which they particularly excelled. 

Some, for instance, in consequence, probably, of the con- 
troversy with the Roman Catholics respecting the sufficiency 
of the scriptures as the ground of faith, were led to maintain 
the dogma, that the scriptures were sufficient for their own 
interpretation ; that in order to ascertain the meaning of every 
word, nothing was necessary but a good concordance. ‘Thus 
they neglected the light which might have been received from 
the dialects and from Jewish tradition. Hence the imperfec- 
tion of the lexicons of Stock and Gusset. 

Others have gone wrong in consequence of an undue de- 
pendence upon the primitive or etymological signification of a 
word, and from the unfounded theory that all the words of the 
language must be referred to triliteral roots, in disregard of the 
principle, that usage modifies and determines the meaning of 
words and phrases. ‘This fault belongs, we think, to all He- 
brew lexicons previous to that of Gesenius. 

Others, from a belief in the inspiration of the Septuagint, or 
from an extravagant estimate of the Jewish commentators, have 
placed undue reliance upon Jewish tradition as a source of 
interpretation. Hence the imperfection of Buxtorf’s lexicon. 

Others, elated with the success of the application of the 
kindred dialects of the Hebrew to its illustration, seem to 
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have forgotten, not only that the Hebrew is the most ancient, 
but even that it is a distinct dialect. This abuse of the dia- 
lects, begun by Schultens, who may be excused for an undue 
estimate of a language and literature, with which he was so 
thoroughly acquainted, and by which he really shed much 
light upon the scriptures, has been carried to a most ridiculous 
excess by some of his followers. Dr Good, in England, 
affords a striking example of this abuse. He has sometimes 
given to a Hebrew word, whose meaning is determined by its 
frequent occurrence in the scriptures, the signification of what 
he supposed to be the kindred Arabic word. But time and 
space would fail us to speak of all the causes of error and 
imperfection in the older lexicographers. They may be 
referred, in general, as we have remarked, not so much to the 
want of learning, as to an imperfect estimate of the relative 
importance of the sources of lexicography, and to the want of 
settled principles and correct rules of interpretation. 

We have spoken of the sources of Hebrew lexicography. 
These may be briefly stated to be,—1. The usage of the 
writers of the Old Testament, which is to be gathered from 
the connexion of particular passages, and from a comparison 
of all the passages in which the word occurs. ‘This course is 
sufficient for the explanation of words of frequent occurrence, 
but fails in regard to those which occur but once, or very sel- 
dom. 2. The traditional knowledge of the language, which 
has been preserved by the Jews, and handed down to us in 
old translations, as the Septuagint, &c., in the system of vowel 
points, and in Jewish commentaries and dictionaries. In the 
use of this source of interpretation great judgment is necessary, 
in order to distinguish individual conjecture from historical 
tradition. 3. The comparison of the kindred dialects, as the 
Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee, &c., which are either living languages, 
or found in lexicons of native philologists, or contained in 
more numerous writings than those in the Hebrew dialect. 
4. The natural history, institutions, customs, and modes of think- 
ing in the East, a knowledge of which is to be gained from 
ancient history, and from the writings of modern travellers. 

It was from the exact and extensive knowledge of these 
sources of interpretation, from the just estimate which he 
formed of their relative value, and from the correct principles 
of interpretation, and the sound judgment by which he was 
guided in the use of these sources and of the labors of his 
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predecessors, that Gesenius was enabled to add so much to 
our knowledge of the language. By the light which he has 
thrown upon its grammatical forms, by the introduction of the 
alphabetical instead of the etymological arrangement of the 
words, and by a more natural and systematic classification of 
their significations, he has so much facilitated the acquisition 
of the language, that he may be said to have created a new 
era in Hebrew literature. 

The lexicon of Simon is well known, having been in general 
use before the publication of that of Gesenius. It contains a 
mass of learning, which, however, from the want of systematic 
arrangement, is of but little use. It is a valuable lexicon with 
respect to the meaning of single words, but fails in the explana- 
tion of phrases and figurative expressions. Jt is also, in some 
measure, chargeable with adopting fanciful derivations, and, of 
course, fanciful interpretations. In common with all other 
Hebrew lexicons before that of Gesenius, it adopted the ety- 
mological arrangement of words, and thus could be consulted 
with ease by none but proficients in the language. 

Of this lexicon Winer has published a new edition, with 
such alterations in matter and arrangement, that it must be con- 
sidered as Winer’s lexicon on the basis of Simon’s. He has 
excluded much that was in the old lexicon, and introduced 
some of the results of the recent investigations in Hebrew litera- 
ture. He has also attempted to arrange the meanings of words in 
a more systematic manner than Simon arranged them. He has 
improved the lexicon of Simon in some respects. But he is 
not, like Gesenius, entitled to the praise of original investiga- 
tion. For most of his matter he is indebted to Gesenius 
Rosenmiiller and a few others. He himself acknowledges 
that he could bring forward nothing new from the kindred dia- 
lects, and that he undertook the work, not with the hope of 
correcting any errors or supplying any deficiencies in Gesenius, 
but because the bookseller thought that another edition of Si- 
mon’s lexicon would sell well amongst the English and the 
Dutch. 

Winer retains the old etymological or radical arrangement of 
Hebrew words in preference to the alphabetical. We can per- 
ceive no better reason for such an arrangement in Hebrew than 
in Latin, Greek, or French. It supposes one to be a proficient 
in the language previous to the use of the lexicon. It has 
probably done more to discourage and disgust the Hebrew 
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student than any other cause whatever. Who would think of 
referring the young student of Greek to the lexicon of Stephens 
or of Scapula? 

Winer has made some strictures upon the proneness of Ge- 
senius and other critics to multiply the significations of words, 
which are worthy of attention. But, in our opinion, he some- 
times errs himself in attempting to limit the number of signifi- 
cations. Thus he will not allow that 12-4y ever has the signifi- 
cation of because that, propterea quod. But such passages as 
Ps. xlv. 3, Ps. xlii. 7, Gen. xxxviii. 26, cannot be well ex- 
plained without admitting that meaning. In limiting the sig- 
nifications of the particle ‘> he is also very unsatisfactory, and 
puts force upon a number of passages. 

Winer’s article upon the name of God >» and its plural 
onox is very imperfect, but inferior, in our opinion, to that of 
Simon which he has excluded, and to that of Gesenius upon 
the same word. He leaves the student in doubt whether the 
term is ever applied to any persons but 1. false gods, and 2. 
the true God. He does not mention that the term is ever ap- 
plied to kings or to disembodied smirits; and after giving the 
two meanings abovementioned, only makes the special remark, 
that ‘they mistake, who suppose the term to be applied to yudges 
or magistrates, in Ex. xxi. 6, Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 6, or to angels in 
Ps. viii. 6, xevii. 7.’ Whether the term is ever applied to angels 
or magistrates, he leaves us in doubt. ‘That it is applied to kings 
we suppose no critic has any doubt.* We are aware that Ge- 
senius and some other modern critics, have decided that that term 
is applied to no magistrates but kings. But we are inclined to 
the judgment of the older critics. It appears to us that this word 
applies to other magistrates, who excel in dignity, or who are ob- 
jects of reverence, and that our English translators were right in 
rendering the term, judges, in Ex. xxi. 6, and xxii. 8.9. Geseni- 
us and De Wette would render the term, God, whom the judges 
represented. Butthisisvery harsh. The only argument for it is 
Deut. xix. 17, where it is said, ‘ Then the men between whom 
the controversy is, shall stand before Jehovah, before the priests 
and the judges.’ From this it is inferred that to be brought 
before judges is called being brought before God, because the 
judges were assembled in a sacred place. To this it may be 
objected that in Ex. xxii. 8, it is not only said that the parties 


“See Ps. xlv. 6, 7.8; Ixxxii. 1. 6; exxxviii. 1. 
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are brought before elohim, but it is added ‘and whom the elo- 
him shall condemn.’ Now there is no evidence that the sacred 
writer attributed such infallibility to the judges, that when they 
condemned, God condemned. The verb shall condemn is in 
the plural in the original, which affords some presumption that 
the Supreme Being is not denoted, the singular verb being 
usually employed in sucha case. Besides, if the sacred wri- 
ter had meant that the parties were to be brought before the 
Supreme Being, he would probably have used the term Jehovah, 
as in Deut. xix. 17. The words of our Saviour are also wor- 
thy of consideration ; ‘If he called them gods, to whom the 
word of God came.’ We conclude, therefore, that the word elo- 
iim is applied to yudges and other magistrates as well as to Arngs. 

We are also inclined to follow the old interpreters in suppos- 
ing that angels, considered as dwelling in heaven, are some- 
times called elohim, the term being equivalent to sons of God, 
and applied to them on account of some circumstances of sup- 
posed resemblance. ‘That the term sons of God, is applied to 
angels as well as to kings, is well known. For the same reason 
we suppose that they are sometimes called gods. 

On the whole we regard Winer’s new edition of Simon’s 
lexicon as of very little value to such as can procure that of 
Gesenius. He has neither given us the work of Simon, nor 
yet a systematic, well arranged, complete work of his own. 
We think it evident that he is far inferior, both in learning and 
judgment, to Gesenius, and as the lexicon of the latter has the 
advantage of alphabetical arrangement and English meanings, 
we hope it will continue to be used by students to the exclusion 
of Winer’s. The translation of Gesenius by Mr Gibbs, though 
it contains a few errors, is on the whole superior to the original. 
He has done well in altering the original, where the author 
acted the part of a commentator rather than of a lexicographer, 
a fault into which lexicographers are prone to fall. Thus, the 
word Immanuel, according to Gesenius, is the name of a son 
of the prophet Isaiah, who portended the deliverance of the 
Jewish nation; according to Mr Gibbs, the name of a child, 
who portended great happiness to the Hebrew commonwealth. 
The interpretation of Gesenius is disputed, and as it is not pre- 
tended to be involved in the meaning of the word, it ought not 
to be thrust into a lexicon. 
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_ Art. VIL—The New Testament in the Common Version, 


conformed to Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text. Boston. 
1828. §vo. 


Ir is a simple and well known fact, that the ancients multi- 
plied copies of their books by the slow and laborious process 
of writing 5 ; or, in other words, that all their books were manu- 
scripts. And when we say all their books, we mean, of 
course, to include the books of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, both of which, especially the former, are collections of 
very ancient writings, and were, of course, multiplied by tran- 
scription, as all other writings were. 

This fact we have called a well known one. And yet, well 
known as it is, it does not seem to be generally borne in mind. 
There is nothing more common, we believe, to the experience 
of those who have been called upon to defend in conversation 
some disputed religious doctrine, than to find that any argu- 
ment founded on the principles of biblical criticism, is received 
with a great deal of uneasiness and suspicion, and that even an 
allusion to the original languages of the bible, is regarded as a 
blind, or a subterfuge, which may be conveniently resorted to in 
all cases of necessity. Jt is very extraordinary indeed, after 
all that has been said on this subject, that so many people per- 
sist in talking of the bible, as if the only one which was, or ever 
had been in existence, was that which was published in English 
by the authority of James I. At the bare sound of the word 
manuscript, they start and look incredulous; just as if there 
were any books in the world but manuscripts, till about 
four hundred years ago, a mere date of yesterday; and as if 
every portion of the Old Testament and New, every prophecy, 
gospel, and epistle, had been printed on the spot, the moment 
it was uttered or written, and had been in type ever since. 
These are conclusions, to be sure, which would not be ac- 
knowledged by these persons, but still they are conclusions 
which are justifiably drawn from their conduct. They are not 
so ignorant as to maintain that our common English New 
Testament was printed, just as it is, in the first age of Christi- 
anity ; but still they act as if it was, because they are averse 
to acknowledge that any use is to be made of the fact, that the 
original language of the christian scriptures was an entirely dif- 
ferent one from our own, and the other fact, that they were 
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preserved and handed down by means of the pen alone, for the 
space of fourteen hundred years. 

There is one subject connected with these facts, which, 
when it is presented barely, and without explanation, is apt to 
trouble even the liberal and the well informed. It is the sub- 
ject of the various readings of the scriptures. By various 
readings, we mean all those words or passages, all those inser- 
tions or omissions, in which any authority for settling the text 
of the scriptures differs from the received text. Now, when a 
serious and sincere Christian is abruptly told, for the first time 
and without any commentary, that in the New Testament alone, 
these various readings amount to the enormous number of one 
hundred and thirty thousand; that there are, in the manuscripts 
and ancient versions of the christian scriptures, a hundred and 
—- thousand variations from the book which he has always 

ead and revered as the New Testament, it is not surprising if 
ne should be disturbed at the intelligence, and feel as if the 
very foundations of his faith had received a rude shock. 

We wish to show, to the satisfaction of every one, that these 
various readings have nothing to do with the foundations of 
our faith, and do not in the least affect them. We shall not 

ay anything which will be new to the scholar; of that we are 
ms aware. Our intention is not to display learning, but to 
state plain considerations in a plain way. We shall confine 
ourselves, for the sake of unity of subject, to the various read- 
ings of the New Testament, though the Hebrew scriptures 
have also their various readings. 

We shall show, first, that in the natural course of things, 
copies of the writings of the New Testament could not have 
been preserved from errors. We shall show, secondly, that it 
is unreasonable to require that they should be exempted from 
this natural course. ‘Thirdly, we shall exhibit the kind and 
degree of alteration which ought to be made in the received 
text, in consequence of the various readings of manuscripts. 
And fourthly, we shall state the advantages which we derive 
from the possession of numerous manuscripts, differing in their 
readings. 

We are to show, in the first place, that the writings of the 
New Testament, in the long course of transcription hich they 
underwent, could not have been preserved from variations and 
errors, in the natural course of things. 

To settle this point, one or two considerations only are 
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necessary. By the natural course of things, we are to under- 
stand the course which is found to hold true in all similar 
cases. ‘To ascertain what this course is, therefore, we are to 
ascertain what the fact is, in this particular, with regard to the 
other writings of antiquity. We shall find that they all have 
their errors and their various readings. Among the classics, 
Terence, according to good authori ity, is one of the least cor- 
rupted and mutilated which remain to us; and yet the best 
copy of it extant, which is preserved in the library of the Va- 
tican at Rome, contains numerous errors, which can only be 
corrected by reference to those of inferior worth. ‘I, myself,’ 
says Dr Bentley, in his answer to Collins, the Deist, who had 
attacked the authority of the christian scriptures, on account 
of their various readings, ‘I, myself, have collated several, 
and do affirm that I have seen 20,000 various lections in that 
little author, and am morally sure, that if half the number of 
manuscripts were collated for Terence, with that niceness and 
minuteness which has been used in twice as many for the New 
Testament, the number of the various readings would amount 

to above 50,000.’ 

Poetical works possess some advantages in transcription over 
those which are in prose, because the transcriber is guided by 
the quantity, harmony, and laws of verse ; and yet the author 
quoted above, informs us, that the variations in the poet Mani- 
lius, are twice as many as the lines. 

Errors multiplied in ancient writings with great rapidity ; 
even soon after they were given to the world. Martial, in one 
of his epigrams, (B. vii. Ep. 10.) mentions the circumstance, 
that a copy of his poems was sent to him by one of his friends, 
in order that it might be corrected by his own pen and hand. 
There can be no stronger proof than this fact, incidentally 
mentioned, of the immediate danger of corruption, which all 
books at that time were in; for we see here, that notwith- 
standing this author’s works were in poetry, notwithstanding, 
also, they consisted of short detached epigrams, containing on 
an average, about half a dozen lines apiece, yet they stood in 
pressing need of correction in their author’s lifetime. 

There is another consideration, which falls within the limits 
of every one’s experience. ‘There are few, probably, who 
have not observed how soon any piece of writing becomes 
filled with errors, by being copied by various hands. Let any 
one send abroad a letter or an essay of his own, in manuscript, 
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of which people may desire to keep copies, and let it be 
copied by friends and relations, by man, woman, and child ; 
and then, at the end of a year or two, let a few of these copies 
be brought to him ; let him carefully read these copies, and 
compare them with each other, and with the original; and 
when he has done, he will well understand what various readings 
are. He will soon be wearied of making a list of them, even 
though his essay might not be half the length of one of the 
books of the New Testament. If he will then reflect that the 
New Testament is in prose; that it is considerably volumi- 
nous; that the original manuscripts, the autographs of the 
sacred penmen, have been long ago lost, and that therefore 
the manuscripts which we have, are copies of copies, taken 
one from another, through a period of fourteen centuries, and 
never corrected from a common authority, because that au- 
thority was not in existence; if he will reflect, that during a 
portion of that period, the christian religion was rapidly spread- 
ing, and consequently, that copies of the christian scriptures, 
being in great demand, must have been written in haste, and 
often by those, who, from their ignorance, were incompetent 
to the task; and that, moreover, every copyist must have 
copied at least some of the errors of the manuscript which he 
was transcribing, and at the same time have added some of his 
own; if he will reflect on all this, he will be convinced, that, in 
the natural course of things, the New Testament could not 
possibly have been preserved from a vast number of literal, 
verbal, and other errors. 

To describe the causes of various readings minutely, would 
be to take up too much of our readers’ time. Suffice it to ob- 
serve, that every one who has had occasion to copy pieces of 
considerable length, will become acquainted with most of them 
by trial. He will find that sometimes he will repeat a word, 
and sometimes he will omit one, and sometimes he will mispel 
one ; that now and then he will unintentionally introduce a 
word of his own instead of the synonymous one used by his 
author ; that again he will transpose the words in a sentence ; 
and that again he will wholly pass over a line or a sentence, 
misled by its termination or other circumstances. ‘These are 
some, and only some of the causes of various readings, which 
are common to all writings, ancient and modern. But there 
were difficulties peculiar to the transcription of ancient works, 
arising from the mode in which they were written. The old- 
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est manuscripts extant are written without any intervals between 
the words, or any stops, or any breaks at the close of para- 
graphs. ‘That is to say, a book, the Gospel of Matthew, for 
instance, is written in unbroken continuity, as if it were one 
long entire word from its first letter to its last. ‘This method 
would of course give rise to some errors, which would not occur 
in modern writings, executed in the modern way. 

As it has now been shown, and we presume, satisfactorily, 
that the books of the New Testament could not, in the com- 
mon course of transcription, have been preserved from almost 
innumerable errors, we shall now proceed, in the second place, 
to show, that it is unreasonable to require for it an exemption 
from that course. 

It is unreasonable to require this, because it is to require that 
a greater miracle should be performed to effect it, than any 
which the sacred volume itself records. It is to require a con- 
stant miracle ; a miracle operating visibly and wonderfully in a 
thousand different and distant parts of the globe, and at almost 
every hour of time, through a period of fourteen hundred 
years. It is to require a miracle which should confer the gift 
of infallibility, in one particular at least, on hosts of monks and 
scribes, whether good or bad, indolent or active, ignorant or 
learned, through a long series of ages, and in all varieties of 
situation and condition. Now to require this, is to make a re- 
quisition without reason, and without occasion. If there were 
any end, of vast, of inconceivable importance to be answered 
by such an extraordinary deviation from the natural order of 
events, then the requisition might not be so absurd ; but there 
is, in reality, no such end to be answered. ‘This assertion we 
are next to prove. 

We are to exhibit, in the third place, the kind and degree of 
alteration which the received text should undergo, in conse- 
quence of the various readings of manuscripts ; or, to state the 
point in another form, we are to answer the question, How far 
the New Testament, as it is in common use, will be changed, 
or its integrity affected, by a careful and impartial comparison 
of the manuscripts which remain to us. 

Before we proceed to do this, however, it will be proper to 
meet the inquiry which might naturally be made, Whether our 
received text itself was not formed from a careful and impar- 
tial examination of manuscripts ; and if it was not, why it was 
not so formed ? We answer to this inquiry, that our received 
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text was not the result of a thorough examination of manuscripts ; : 
and the reasons why it was not, are, that the principles of 
criticism were not so well understood at the time of the appear- 
ance of the first printed Greek Testament, as they have been 
since, and that only a few manuscripts were consulted by the 
first editors, compared with the numbers which have been since 
collated * with diligence. The present Greek Text was adopt- 
ed by the world from the edition of Elzevir the printer, more 
on account of the beauty of its execution, than any conviction 
of its critical worth ; and though the Greek ‘Testaments which 
preceded it, and according to which it was formed, were edited 
by learned men, as, for instance, Erasmus, Robert Stephens, 
and Beza ; these scholars drew their materials from about fif- 
teen or twenty manuscripts, while the edition of Griesbach, 
now universally allowed to be the best, was prepared from the 
collation of about four hundred. Now it will be conceded, that if 
the received text was not made up from the best sources and 
on the best principles, it ought to be corrected by those who 
are competent to the office. How much correction is needed ? 
This is the question which we were to answer under the pre- 
sent head. 

A person not versed at all in this subject, might readily sup- 
pose that a hundred and thirty thousand various readings, if 
they were not enough to render the whole body of the chris- 
tian scriptures doubtful, were at least sufficient to cut the re- 
ceived text in pieces, and destroy its integrity and authority ut- 
terly. A few words will prove that this is not the case. 

Let us see how these various readings are brought together ; 
how they came to amount to such a serious sum. On exami- 
nation, we find that all the variations which are discovered in 
the ancient versions or translations, such as the Syriac, Ethiopic, 
or Arabic, whether they appear to have been faithfully or care- 
lessly executed ; and all those too which occur in the quota- 
tions of the New Testament by the earlier Fathers, where- 
ever they seem to have intended to quote accurately ; all are 
carefully noted down, and added to the variations of man- 
uscripts, to swell the account of various readings. We like- 
wise find that every degree and description of variation, even in 
the smallest and most unimportant words, is noted, and the re- 
sults are thrown upon the general heap of various readings. 


* To collate manuscripts, is to read them in order to discover and note down 
their variations from each other, or from a received text. 
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With this preliminary knowledge, we approach the formida- 
ble sum of one hundred and thirty thousand ; and the first fact 
which presents itself to us, is, that we may at once deduct one 
half of the whole, as being of no consequence, or as being 
supported by only one or two comparatively unimportant and 
modern manuscripts. Of the remaining half, we shall be told 
that at least two thirds are readings which have about as much 
evidence in their support as the corresponding ones in the re- 
ceived text, and no more, and therefore are not permitted to 
disturb the preoccupied places of these latter. The hundred 
and thirty thousand are now brought down to about twenty 
thousand. Of these about half may be thought by an editor 
to be inferior in goodness to the received text, and the other 
half may be thought to be better. But of this remaining half 
he will think that thousands are not so decidedly better, not ac- 
companied by so weighty a preponderance of evidence, as to 
give them a clear title to eject the established readings. ‘There 
will then be one or two thousand, or, perhaps, a less number, 
which must be adopted into an improved text, instead of the 
old ones. But what is the nature of these preferred readings ? 
The greater part of them, by far the greater part, are of critical 
importance merely, not affecting the sense of the passages, in 
which they occur, in the least degree. ‘They will consist of exple- 
tives, or in the absence of expletives, of synonymous words, and 
of differing collocations. A very few may alter the sense of a 
passage, or the aspect of a fact, and one or two will have some, 
though not an essential bearing on doctrine. Thus dwindle 
down the hundred and thirty thousand various readings’‘ot the 
New Testament. And thus it is evident that they furnish no 
ground of alarm for the integrity of the sacred text. Why 
then should we call for a miraculous exertion of divine power, 
to put a stop to a natural course of things, which has done, 
and probably could do no injury ? 

But not only is there no injury done by the examination of 
the four hundred manuscripts of the New Testament, and the 
collection and comparison of all their various readings, but 
there is absolutely great good effected by these circumstances. 
Of this we were to speak under the fourth head. 

By the collation of all these manuscripts, then, and the pre- 
paration of an emended text from them, we are assured that 
we have the sacred books in a much more perfect form than 
we had them before, and more nearly as they came from the 
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hands of their writers. It is invariably found, that those 
ancient classics, which are edited from the smallest number of 
manuscripts, are the most full of errors, some of which can- 
not possibly be corrected except by conjecture, which is always 
an unsafe guide, and in such a book as the New Testament, al- 
most always an inadmissible one. If we had possessed only 
one manuscript of our sacred books at the time when they were 
first put to press, and had never been able to discover any 
afterwards, there would indeed have been no talk about manu- 
scripts and various readings, but we could not have felt sure 
that this one copy was a correct one, and we might have been 
continually tempted to emend it for ourselves. In short, the 
more manuscripts we have, the more correct we make the 
book which is prepared from them, because the more sources 
of correction there will be in our power. 

The second advantage which we derive from the possession 
of numerous manuscripts, is the assurance which we thereby 
gain, that the sacred text has never been essentially changed 
or corrupted. We not only have it in a correct, and probably 
almost perfect state, but we know that it has never been very 
incorrect, so far as its meaning, its history, or its doctrine is 
concerned. Possessing manuscripts contributed from almost 
every country in which Christianity was ever known, and writ- 
ten in almost every age of the church, some of them as far 
back as the fourth and fifth centuries ; possessing versions in 
almost all the ancient languages, and of the earliest dates ; 
possessing also quotations from our scriptures, in the works cf 
the Fathers, from the most ancient times, and finding that all 
these essentially agree; that they contain the same histories, 
the same miracles, the same doctrines, the same exhortations, 
and the same commandments, we have the great satisfaction 
and advantage of knowing, that the scriptures were read as we 
read them, by churches and by individuals, by saints and 
martyrs, and confessors, and holy men of all tongues, and in 
every time ; and that although the church was very soon, and 
always continued to be, divided into parties and sects, yet the 
books of our faith were never altered or corrupted by their 
prejudices and passions. 

And so we see, that this subject of the various readings, in- 
stead of being one of uneasiness and alarm, should be one of 
congratulation. When Mill, the learned Englishman, who was 
the first to publish any large collection of various readings of 
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the New Testament, came out with his list of thirty thousand, 
it was thought a terrible thing. The learned were in confusion 
and uproar, and many cried out, Why did you publish them, 
even if they existed? Why did you not keep them back from 
the people? This has often been the cry, even down to our 
own times. Why not keep back this, and keep back that, and 
the other, from the people? It is poor reason, poor religion, 
and poor morality. We should rather say, Keep back nothing 
from the people. But when you bring anything forward which 
may be alarming, bring it forward judiciously and soberly, and 
with the alarm, present its antidote; and if the proposition is 
true, we will engage that the alarm will always have an antidote, 
and if it is not true, that it will be found out to be false or in- 
offensive. 

We have said, that the received text, or Testament in common 
use, would not be essentially changed by the adoption of the 
best readings from manuscripts. This is so true, that a person 
who should take up the amended text, as it it is given in the 
book whose title we have placed at the head of this article, 
might read in a hundred different pages, without perceiving 
that he was not reading our common English text. But if the 
contrary had been true, if ever so much alteration had been 
called for by the undoubted voice of the best and oldest manu- 
scripts, then we say and insist, that the alteration, to whatever 
extent, ought to be made in the common Greek text, and in 
all translations from it, and ought to be universally adopted, 
and the more important the alteration, the more urgent is the 
demand for its adoption. 

Is there any need that we should explain or enforce 
this assertion? The general want of knowledge and want 
of interest with regard to the subject are such, that we 
believe there 7s need, and we will therefore go on, and try to 
produce the conviction of a truth, which ought to approve it- 
self to every serious mind in Christendom, that the best text 
of our scriptures ought to be the received text; that all chris- 
tian people ought to possess the records of their faith in a form 
as near as possible to that in which they were written by the 
sacred penmen; and that in all. christian churches, those 
words only should be read to the congregation, as the words 
of evangelists and apostles, which, on an examination of the 
proper authorities for settling the text, appear to be such. 

What is the received text of the English New Testament? 
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Let us turn to the titlepage of the book, and see. It reads 
thus ;—‘ The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, translated out of the original Greek; and with the 
former translations diligently compared and revised, by his 
mayesty’s special command.’ | The titlepage, then, of this book, 
acquaints us with the fact, that the book does not pretend to 
give us the words or language of the sacred penmen, but only 
a translation from them. ‘The expression is, ‘ Translated out 
of the original Greek.’ What original Greek? The very 
copy which the evangelists and apostles wrote with their own 
hands? ‘The supposition is absurd, for every autograph, or 
original writing of those holy men, had been lost ages before 
the time of king James I. of England, by whose ‘special com- 
mand’ this translation was made. What original Greek then? 
The Greek of the best and oldest manuscripts? No; but the 
printed Greek of an edition of the Testament, which had come 
into common use on account of the beauty of its type, and 
which had not been prepared from one sixteenth the number 
of manuscripts which have since that time been examined by 
the learned. Does this edition, from which James’s translation 
was made, represent faithfully, or as faithfully as there are means 
of ascertaining, the ‘ original Greek’ of the sacred penmen? 
No scholar, nobody who knows anything about the matter, 
pretends that it does. Why then should our English transla- 
tion continue to be conformed to it? Why, when we have a 
a purer text, why, in the names of common sense and Chris- 
tianity, do we not make a general and popular use of it? Shall 
we be forever reading, and preaching, and quoting from a book, 
which is acknowledged not to be a translation from the best 
text of the original Greek ? 

And we would have it carefully noted here, that with the 
received translation, considered as an interpretation, we have, 
in this article, nothing to do. It is true, that there are many 
passages in it, which are incorrectly rendered from passages in 
the Greek, of the genuineness of which there is no doubt. 
But we now confine ourselves to it, exclusively as a representa- 
tion in English of the original Greek, and contend, that, as it 
does not represent the most accurate text of the original Greek, 
it ought to be altered till it does. We acknowledge ourselves 
attached to the phraseology of the received English version, 
but not at all attached to a corrupt original text. Without 
meddling, therefore, with the diction of our common Testa- 
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ment, or even, at present, with its misrepresentations of the 
sense of certain passages of the original, we repeat, that it 
ought to be conformed to a correct text of that original. Such 
a text has been presented to us by the labors of “the learned 
Griesbach; and till a faithful representation of that text in 
English, is brought into common use, we are using in our 
churches, families, and closets, as sacred scripture, a book, 
which, as we are obliged to confess, contains expressions ane 
passages which the sacred penmen never wrote. 

Should we not manifest a becoming reverence for the scrip- 
tures, by reading, and learning, and disseminating them in 
their purity? As it is, do we not manifest more reverence for 
old usage and custom, than for the scriptures ? 

What is called the received text of the original Greek, is 
daily growing out of use, and Griesbach’s text is taking its 
place in colleges, schools, and libraries. How long shall the 
received English text contradict, in several passages, the most 
approved Greek text? Is there any reason why the Greek 
should be purified, and the English left impure as before ? 

Have not the christian public a right to the most correct text 
of their translated scriptures? Ought they not to understand 
this right, to feel it, to urge it, and cause it to. be respected ? 
Have they not a right only , but are they not under a solemn 
obligation to do this? Is it not our duty to have by us, whether 
we understand the original Greek or not, a translation of the 
words actually written down by the evangelists and apostles, as 
near as we can ascertain them ? 

If it is objected, that it would be difficult to make the pro- 
posed alterations in the common version, our answer is, that 
the work is already done, and well done. ‘The title of the 
volume which has called forth these remarks, is, ‘The New 
Testament in the Common Version, conformed to Griesbach’s 
Standard Greek Text.’ This is precisely the book which 
was wanted. ‘This is precisely the book which should be in 
the hands of every man, woman, and child, in our country, 
superseding the Testament which is now in common use. 

It is very true, that a new translation of the christian scrip- 
tures, which would suit all religious denominations, is hardly 
to be expected, because in translation there is necessarily so 
much contested interpretation. But the volume before us is 
not a new translation. It is the old translation conformed to 
an acknowledged standard text of the original language. The 
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words of king James’s translators are in no case altered, except 
where a change in the original Greek required it. This rule 
has been scrupulously adhered to by the gentleman who pre- 
pared the volume. He has not departed from it even in in- 
stances in which he would have been borne out by the appro- 
bation of all christian interpreters, of every mode of faith. He 
has not trenched in the least, upon debatable ground. To 
use his own words, he has not ‘attempted any such work as 
that of a revised translation of the New Testament. He has 
exactly reprinted the Common Version, except in places where 
the Greek text, from which that version was made, is now un- 
derstood to have been faulty. In other words, he has aimed to 
present the Common Version precisely such as it would have 
been, if the translators could have had access to the standard 
text of Griesbach, instead of the adulterated text of Beza. In 
the translations which he has introduced to correspond to the 
amended Greek, it has been his careful endeavour to imitate 
the style of the received version, and no one has been admitted 
without study and consideration.’ In reference to a topic 
which we have just been attempting to enforce, he adds, in the 
conclusion of his preface ;—‘ A just reverence for scripture, will 
influence all Christians to desire to see the documents of their 
faith, in a form as little as possible altered from that in which 
they came from their authors’ hands; and if the restorations 
here presented, appear to be not of the greatest consequence, 
they will but afford the more gratifying assurance of the sub- 
stantial integrity of those records, which, preserved in so great 
a variety of copies, bear, in the purest and the most corrupt 
form, so striking a general likeness.’ 

Here then, we say, is exactly the volume which was wanted, 
and which ought to be brought immediately into general use. 
We are convinced, both from the use which we have made of 
it ourselves, and from the known literary character of the Rev. 
Mr Palfrey, that it has been prepared with faithful labor, ac- 
curacy, and entire impartiality. It is not because this gentle- 
man, who, though his name appears not on the titlepage of the 
book, is well understood to have given this important work to 
the public, it is not, we say, because he happens to stand in 
the same class of Christians with ourselves, and holds the 
opinions which we maintain, that we thus recommend the 
fruit of his labors. We have the testimony of our consci- 
ence, that if the same work had proceeded from a member, 
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or a school of any denomination of Christians whatever, exe- 
cuted with the same faithful conformity to the amended origi- 
nal text, we should have received it with the same gladness 
and thankfulness that we do now, and urged its universal 
adoption with the same earnestness that we do now. More- 

over, we invite all the learned, of every sect and name, to 
examine this volume critically ‘and thoroughly, and to make 
known the least deviation which they may find in it, from the 
standard text of Griesbach, which it purports exactly to follow. 
When this is done, and the volume is made as perfect as_pos- 
sible, we not only request, but demand that it be adopted by 
all Christians. We demand this boldly, and yet without pre- 
sumption, because we make our demand in the name, and 
with the authority of the pure word of God; and every one 
who has any right to an opinion on this subject, must know, 
and ought to confess, that to bring our English ‘Testament into 
conformity with the standard original, is an undertaking which 
has not the least connexion with any question of party, and 
which may as well be performed by one person as another, so 
that it be performed faithfully. Griesbach himself was a Trini- 
tarian. But do we, as Unitarians, refuse on that account to 
receive his amended text of the original Greek? On the con- 
trary, Unitarians have been among the most forward to adopt 
it. If it would be absurd, as it certainly would be, to make 
the reception of the original a party question, it would be 
equally absurd to make the reception of an English text con- 
formed to it, a party question. All parties, and those who are 
of no party, ought to unite, and unite at once, in adopting 
both. The time is fully come. 

We have once or twice already mentioned the fact that there 
is no very striking difference between the common text, and 
the amended one. The same fact is briefly stated also by 
Mr Palfrey, in the last quotation which we made from his pre- 
face. ‘This is a subject of congratulation, surely, but it does 
not alter the truth of another position which we have taken, 
that be the difference great or little, striking or unobservable, 
between the common and amended text, the latter ought to 
supersede the former, in all countries and languages, churches 
and families, on the plain and simple ground that it is the 
genuine one, the one which makes the nearest attainable ap- 
proximation to the actual words of the evangelists and apostles. 
Moreover, though there is no important general variation be- 
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tween the two texts, there are some particular instances of dif- 
ference which are of considerable moment. 

We should say that the chief of these instances of various 
readings, was the celebrated verse 1 John v. 7. ‘There are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost, and these three are one.’ ‘The words begin- 
ning ‘in heaven,’ and continuing to the end of the verse, 
together with a part of the next verse, are found in no ancient 
manuscripts, nor in any ancient translation, nor are they quoted 
by any ancient Father. This mass of ev idence against the text 
was so strong, that Griesbach refused it a place in his edition, 
as being no ‘part of the epistle of John. Consequently, the 
amended English edition, instead of the words, which, in the 
common version, occupy the seventh and eighth verses, reads 
thus ; ‘ For there are three that bear record; the spirit, and 
the water, and the blood; and these three agree in one.’ 
This reading is important, ieciekes the rejected passage is the 
only one in the whole New Testament, in which the Father, 
the Word, and the Holy Ghost are asserted to be one, in any 
sense, and because it is a passage, which, being often brought 
forward by the uninformed supporters of the doctrine of the 
trinity, as an irrefragable proof of that doctrine, obliges those 
who are informed, on either side of the question, to go through 
the oft told, and always suspected tale of its spuriousness. If 
it was once fairly out ‘of the common English text, as it ought 
to be, all this trouble would be atanend. But though important 
in the above respects, the reading is not important as con- 
clusive of the trinitarian controversy ; for, while on the one 
side, Trinitarians maintain, that, without the spurious passage, 
there is ample evidence of the trinity in other parts of the 
scriptures, on the other side, the Unitarians say, that, granting 
the passage to be genuine, still it does not support the trini- 
tarian doctrine, because the phrase ‘these three are one,’ does 
not signify that they are one in substance, one thing, or one 
being, but one in design, purpose, and operation; and this 
their explanation is not only reasonable in itself, but is support- 
ed by Trinitarians, even by Calvin, who says, ‘The expression, 
“three are one,” must signify in agreement, rather than in es- 
sence.’ It is hardly worth while, however, to investigate the 
meaning of the passage, when it is so decidedly a spurious one. 

And yet, confessedly spurious as it is, it continues to be print- 
ed in our bibles, read in our pulpits, studied in our closets. 
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Once a year it is read, we presume, in all the English and 
American Episcopal churches; for it stands in the book of 
Common Prayer as part of the Epistle for the first Sunday 
after Easter. Yes, in all those churches, periodically, and in 
many other churches, we suppose, occasionally, a passage is 
read to the people, as a portion of God’s holy word, which the 
majority of the clergymen who read it, believe to be, what 
it most probably is, a gloss interpolated by some transcribing 
monk.* Such apathy surprises us. We do not know what to 
make of it. We do not understand how men, who, for the 
most part believe, that the genuine words of the scripture were 
dictated by the spirit of God, can read, as scripture, a set of 
words which they confess are not genuine. On their own 
principles, are they not in danger? On any principles, do 
they not contradict themselves ? 

If this passage, the text of the three heavenly witnesses, as 
it is called, had never been inserted in our English bibles, and 
some one should now come forward and demand its insertion 
on the authority of the Latin Vulgate, would it not be instantly 
rejected, by Trinitarian and Unitarian, with surprise and indig- 
nation at the effrontery of the proposal? And with the same 
promptness with which it would have been rejected in such a 
case, ought it not to be omitted, as the case isnow? Does the 
circumstance of its having long occupied a place to which it 
had no right, give it any authority ? Does the fact of its hav- 
ing been printed in millions of English bibles, or French, or 
Italian, or Latin bibles, make it any more a part of the original 
Greek, and the words of St John, than it was before a single 
bible in any language was printed on the earth? 

We have given a reading of importance, in which the amend- 
ed differs from the common text. Various readings of equal, 
or nearly equal importance, are extremely rare. An example 
of another omitted passage, of no importance but in a critical 
point of view, occurs in the same chapter of the first epistle 
of John, in the thirteenth verse. We give it merely as an 
example of the class of various readings which do not affect 
either doctrine or fact. In the common version we read, ‘ These 
things have I written unto you that believe on the name of the 
Son of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, &c.’ 


* Some transcriber of a Latin version, not of the original Greek, because, 
though the passage appears in the Latin Vulgate, it is found in the text of no 
Greek manuscript of any authority whatever. 
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In the amended version, the words which we have italicized are 
omitted, and the verse reads, ‘ These things have I written unto 
you, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, &c.? Asa 
specimen of readings of still less i importance, we may mention 
one in | Thess. ii. 15. In the common version we read, ‘ Who 
both killed the Lord Jesus, and their own prophets.’ In the 
amended version we read, ‘ Who both killed the Lord Jesus, 
and the prophets.’ There are, as we have said, many more 

various readings of this last very unimportant description, than 
of any other. 

It was not our intention, however, to enter into an exarnina- 
tion of the English version as amended according to Griesbach’s 
standard text, but to press its general adoption, on the firm, 
broad, and conceded ground of its genuineness. If it is an 
object that we should all possess, read, and study the christian 
scriptures in all possible purity, we cannot too strongly urge the 
claims of the amended English version of the New Testament, 
to the exclusion of the text now commonly received. 

We presume that many, and many of those who feel the im- 
portance of having an amended text in use, will say that such 
an event is impossible ; that it is impossible to effect any altera- 
tion in the received text, widely circulated as it is, and holding 
possession, as it does, of all churches, and families, wherever 
the English tongue is spoken. We answer, that nothing but a 
proper understanding of the subject and a proper sense of its 
importance, is w anted, to cause the immediate introduction of 
the amended Testament. It is not to be desired, by any means, 
that the copies of the English New Testament now in use, 
should be destroyed or given up by those who hold them, but 
it is to be desired that all copies printed hereafter should be 
corrected according to Griesbach’s text. Thus the old text 
would gradually go out of use. We do not expect that this 
will be done, but it might be done, if there was only a disposi- 
tion to do it. 

How easily might the authorities of the English Established 
Church issue their decree, that all the New Testaments printed 
under their control, should be, after a certain period, conformed 
to the standard Greek text ? 

How easily might all Bible Societies determine, that, after a 
certain period, they would issue no copies of the New Testa- 
ment, but such as were conformed to the standard Greek text ? 
We are told that the American Bible Society at New York 
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have formed the grand design of printing two millions of bibles 
forthwith, in order to furnish a bible to every destitute family 
in our country. Would not their design be yet more grand, if 
they were to resolve to print all the copies of the New Testa- 
ment according to a pure original ? Could not such a resolu- 
tion be easily carried into effect? We call upon the Society 
to do this. We beseech them to send forth among the people 
no more acknowledged adulterations of the christian scrip- 
tures. 

How easily might all christian societies resolve to hear, and 
all christian ministers resolve to read from the pulpit or desk, 
none but an amended text of the New Testament? We earn- 
estly desire them to form such a resolution, and to carry it into 
execution. 

How easily might all translations of the christian scriptures 
be made from a pure, instead of an impure original? Why will 
translators diffuse and perpetuate, in various languages, what 
they know to be errors, instead of using their power and op- 
portunity to amend them? 

Why should not individuals, who wish to purchase copies of 
the New Testament for themselves or families, ask for the 
amended, instead of the common version? Will they not prefer 
a correct to an incorrect text? Do they wish to read for scrip- 
ture what in all human probability is not scripture? 

If these various and simple means were pursued, would not 
the amended English Testament be gradually introduced, and 
become itself the common one? 

Either the changes made in the present version to conform 
it to a pure original, are very great and numerous, or they are 
inconsiderable in magnitude and number. If they are very 
great, then the adoption of the amended version is the more 
loudly called for; if they are inconsiderable, as we know them 
to be, then its adoption will be the more easy, as the change 
will be an almost imperceptible one. 
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Art. VITI.—The Republic of Cicero, translated from the Latin, 
and accompanied with a Critical and Historical Introduc- 
tion. By G. W. Featuerstonnaven, Esq., Fellow of 
the Geological Society of London ; of the American Philo- 
sophical Society; of the Lyceum of Natural History of 


New York, &c. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 1829. 


Berore speaking of this translation, we shall give a brief his- 
tory of the original, and a general account of its contents. 

Cicero, in his work De Dhivinatione, enumerates several 
books which he had written, and others that he proposed to 
write or finish, for the benefit of his countrymen, thinking it 
would be glorious to raise them above dependence on the phi- 
losophical writings of the Greeks. This he promises to ac- 
complish, if he shall complete the plan marked out for himself. 
Among these works, he mentions a treatise in ‘six books, de 
Republicé, which he was writing when he was at the helm of 
government; a great subject, intimately connected with philoso- 
phy, and richly treated by Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and 
the whole school of the Peripatetics.? He speaks of this 
work, in its progress, in several of his letters. In a letter to 
his brother Quintus, he says, that he was engaged in writing 
what he calls roa:7ime, a great and laborious work, but one on 
which, if he shall satisfy himself, the labor will be well bestow- 
ed. In another letter to the same person, it appears that he 
intended to divide the work into nine books; and that, having 
completed two, he read them to several of his friends at his 
Tusculan Villa, among whom was Sallust. Sallust advised 
him to abandon the form of dialogue, to write in his own name, 
and thus give the work that authority and influence to which 
it was entitled as the production of a consular senator, employ- 
ed in the highest affairs of state, alleging that the introduc- 
tion of Scipio and Lelius, &c., men of a former age, would 
give the work an air of fiction. He acknowledges that he was 
affected by the advice of Sallust, and perceiv ed that he could 
not bring into view commotions which took place after the time 
of the persons whom he had introduced as speakers; but he 
concluded to abide by his first plan, and keep clear of the tur- 
bulent times of hisown age. He made no alteration, therefore, 
except reducing the work to six books. 

As might be expected, little notice was taken of this work 
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by the poets, philosophers, and historians of the Augustan age, 
and of after periods of the Roman empire. Cicero’s was 
not a name to be recurred to with pleasure or praise, in con- 
nexion with civil affairs, by the supporters of imperial tyran- 
ny, or by those who enjoyed its patronage. It was left for 
some of the christian Fathers, who breathed the spirit of liberty, 
to appeal to Cicero’s thoughts on government, with ardent 
commendation, and to preserve some passages for after ages. 
Lactantius, so remarkable for his Latinity and the approxima- 
tion of his style to that of the great Roman orator, as to have ac- 
quired the appellation of the Christian Cicero, adverts often to 
the philosophical opinions of Tully, and cites several passages 
from his Republic. He sometimes quotes his author from 
recollection, thus implying a great familiarity with his writings. 
In the works of Augustin, about a century later, are found 
several passages quoted from the Republic, and a pretty full 
analysis of the third book. Besides these, numerous small 
fragments are gleaned from Nonius, Diomedes, and other gram- 
marians and scholiasts. But the most remarkable fragment, of 
considerable length, is the celebrated passage preserved, and 
largely commented upon, by Macrobius, entitled the Dream of 
Scipio. Such being the scanty remains of Cicero’s Repub- 
lic, and yet sufficiently remarkable to excite a desire to find it 
complete, it might well be classed, by the great scholars of 
modern times, among the opera valde deflenda. Little hope 
seemed to remain that it would be found entire, in any unpub- 
lished manuscript, after the lapse of so many centuries since 
the revival of letters) The prospects from Herculaneum, 
which had roused the hopes of the sanguine, became discour- 
aging in regard to any valuable discoveries; and those from 

ompeli are remote, if not faint. Such being the case, the 
expectation of recovering any valuable works of the ancients, 
seems to rest mainly upon the examination of manuscripts, 
like that from which those portions of the Republic of Cicero, 
which have lately been presented to the public, have been res- 
cued. 

The peculiarities of the manuscripts here alluded to, though 
they have been described in some of the journals which are 
widely circulated among us, it is due to our subject briefly to 
notice. It seems that in very ancient times, either from econo- 
my or from the scarcity of parchment, or of other materials 
for a record of the thoughts, it was a practice to erase, more or 
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less thoroughly, what had been previously written upon those 
materials; but it was not done so completely as to obliterate all 
traces of the former w riting. This practice existed as long ago as 
the time of Cicero. In one of his letters to Trebatius,* he prais- 
es the economy of his correspondent, in making use of a palimp- 
sestus; and pleasantly expresses his wonder, what it might be 
that Trebatius would rather obliterate than not write what he had 
sent, unless it were his own formularies; for, says Cicero, I 
cannot think you would obliterate my letters, in order to sub- 
stitute your own. Whatever therefore were the materials, or 
the process of destroying the former writing, the erasure seems 
to have been so far complete, that Cicero could not, at least 
not readily, discover what had been previously written. These 
codices rescripti, as they have sometimes been called, have 
now received emong scholars the technical name, palimpsests, 
from the Greek, the fruitful mother of technical phraseology. 
It means a second time scraped, rubbed, or in some way pre- 
pared for writing. 

The palimpsest containing the fragment of Cicero’s Repub- 
lic, was discoverad by Angelo Mai, head librarian of the Va- 
tican Library at Rome, and published at Rome, Paris, and Lon- 
don, in 1823, and before the close of the same year, in our 
own country, at Boston. It isa singular circumstance, that the 
later writing in this manuscript, should be a part of Augustin’s 
commentaries on the psalms ; of the same Augustin, i had 
done more, perhaps, to preserve the remembrance, and por- 
tions of the contents of the Republic, than any other writer. 
Most of the ancient classic remains that have been discovered 
in manuscripts of this kind, have given place to old treatises 
upon religious and dev otional subjects. ‘The more modern 
writing being in a smaller character, and being for the most 
part either contained within the lines, or inscribed on the upper 
or under extremities of the older and larger letters, when the 
chemical substance is applied, which brings out the ancient 
writing, it can be read without much difficulty, by those who 
are familiar with the forms of the letter. 

M. Mai is the great discoverer in this promising region of an- 
tiquarian research. After having been devoted to his studies, 
in obscurity, for many years, in his own country, Bergamasco, 
he was appointed, in 1812, keeper of the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, containing much curious literature. For at the close 


* Ad. Fam. L. vii. 18 
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of the sixteenth century, the Archbishop of Milan, wishing to 
enrich the library, sent distinguished scholars not only into the 
south of Italy, but also into Greece and Asia, provided with 
considerable sums of money for purchasing curious books and 
manuscripts. Though some of these were published, many 
remained unknown to the scholars of other countries. M. Mai 
brought to light several works and parts of works, while he 
continued at the library in Milan, showing a great extent of 
ingenuity and industrious research, and exciting strong hopes 
of still further and more important discoveries. The first fruits 
which the public received from his labors in restoring the obli- 
terated writing on ancient parchments, were portions of Cice- 
ro’s Orations, which are to be found in no former edition of his 
works. Thiswasin 1814. He published successively several 
works obtained in the like manner ; and among them, in 1816, 
several books, hitherto wanting, of the Romish Antiquities of 
Dionysius Halicarnassus. In the year 1819 he was promoted 
to the place of librarian in the Vatican Library at Rome. He 
there continued to pursue with success the study of the palimp- 
sest manuscripts, and his greatest discovery was that of Cicero’s 
Republic. 

Public expectation, so much excited by this discovery, was 
not a little disappointed in regard to the degree of complete- 
ness in the work; the whole amount, together with the frag- 
ments preserved by writers of a later age, not exceeding, per- 
haps, one third of the treatise. 

The first book of Cicero’s Republic, which is more perfect 
than any of the others, commences with an introduction in the 
author’s own person, the beginning of which is wanting. He 
maintains that there is a tendency in human nature to virtue, 
and a disposition to support the common good, sufficient to pre- 
vail over all allurements to ease and pleasure ; that virtue is 
essentially active, and should not, when there is work to be 
done for the public, listen to the invitations of philosophic se- 
clusion. He is willing to meet those who would throw impedi- 
ments in the way of patriotic efforts, and who represent the 
hardships to be endured in defending the state and the expo- 
sure of life in its cause, by contrasting with such hardships and 
fears, the nobler qualities of persevering effort and contempt of 
death, since it is far more glorious to hazard and to sacri- 
fice life in the cause of one’s country, than suffer it to be wasted 
away by old age and inactivity. Nor is he more willing to 
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listen to the excuses which are urged against taking a part in 
public affairs, founded in motives of prudence and personal 
reputation, and in the supposed inequality of the conflict between 
the good and the bad; since it is only by the combined efforts 
of honorable men, that the state can be relieved from subjec- 
tion to the artful and base. 

These notions concerning the duty of engaging in the public 
service, are regarded by him asa suitable preface to a work on 
government ; and they are consistent with the language which 
he holds upon the same subject, in many parts of his philoso- 
phical writings. For though, like every man of a cultivated 
and philosophic mind, he had those yearnings for study and re- 
tirement, which afford the happiest refuge from the conflicts of 
the forum and the senate, yet his sense of public duty, during 
the continuance of animal and intellectual vigor, is ever 
paramount in his professions and example. In the proem to 
the second book, De Divinatione, there is a full expression of 
his opinions on this subject. While he was not employed in 
the great transactions of state, after Cesar’s accession to all its 
powers, he declares, that, inquiring with himself how he might 
be useful to the rreatest number of citizens, and not lose sight 
of the good of the commonwealth, nothing better occurred to 
him than to impart to his countrymen the best instructions of 
which he was capable, in philosophy and good learning. Ac- 
cording to his own professions, he was not discontented with 
his lot, nor did he waste his powers in querulous, indignant 
declamation against the conqueror or the times; but, waiting 
till he came to be again consulted on public affairs, he pronoun- 
ces all his labor and solicitude, his whole powers, to be due 
to the commonwealth, and promises that no more time shall 
be bestowed on his favorite studies, than can be spared from 
his public duties. His constant recurrence to his consulship, 
and the defeat of Cataline’s conspiracy, while it shows his own 
consciousness of desert, and is free from exaggeration, has 
subjected him to much ill natured remark. His demands on 
the praise and gratitude of his countrymen, which he claims 
mainly for this period of great public service, are the chief oc- 
casion of the charge of boastful vanity, so commonly alleged 
against him. Quintilian seems to come near the truth on this 
subject, when he says that Cicero boasted rather of his exploits, 
than of his eloquence, and that he did this not without reason, 
since he was either defending his coadjutors in the suppression 
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of the conspiracy, or repelling personal odium. ‘Thus the fre- 
quent mention of what he had achieved in his consulship, was 
made not more for glory, than for defence. In fact he appears 
to have identified this period with his fame, which was to en- 
dure to future ages. It was the burden of his anxious entrea- 
ties to Lucceius, that he would write an account of this period, 
separately from his continued history, that it might thus appear 
more speedily, and that the hero of the story might enjoy in 
his lifetime the due praises of the historian. But when Cicero 
hints to his expected biographer, that he may give a higher 
coloring to the account than the truth allows, this great orator 
and patriot needs the apology which his eulogists have some- 
times offered ; namely, that fearing lest what he cherished 
with overweening fondness should be undervalued by the histo- 
rian, he would venture rather to ask too much, than to risk the 
chance of falling short of merited praise. 

After the prologue to the first book, and the courtesies be- 
tween the interlocutors, and the discoursing upon greater or 
smaller topics, Scipio, by the general wish, becomes the prin- 
cipal speaker. He defines a commonwealth, speaks of the 
different kinds of government, of their excellences and their 
evils, and describes that which is on the whole preferable. A 
republic, or commonwealth, is res popult, the affairs of the peo- 
ple, their state, condition, weal,—of the people associated for 
the observance of common laws, and for the sake of common 


benefits. Every people thus associated, must, for the sake of 


permanency, have some government. After describing the 
simple forms of government, and the necessary want of firm- 
ness and durability in each, he gives the preference on the 
whole to the regal form. 

‘ Nevertheless,’ we give the passage as it is translated by Mr 
Featherstonhaugh, ‘ one which shall be well tempered and ba- 
lanced out of those three kinds, is better than that (the regal ;) 
yet there should be always something royal and preeminent in a 
government, at the same time that some power should be placed 
in the hands of the better elass, and other things reserved for 
the judgment and will of the multitude. Now we are struck 
first with the great equability of such a constitution, without 
which a people cannot be free long; next with its stability. 
The three other kinds of government easily fall into the con- 
trary extremes ; as a master grows out of a king, factions from 
the better class, and mobs and confusion from the people. 
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The changes, too, are perpetual, which are taking place. This 
cannot well happen in such a combined and moderately balanc- 
ed government, unless by the great vices of the chief persons. 
For there is no cause for change, where every one is firmly 
placed in his proper station, and never gives way, whatever may 
fall down or be displaced. i 

The second book is mainly historical, and contains an ac- 
count of the fabric of the Roman commonwealth. ‘Towards 
the close of the book, the question again comes up in regard 
to the comparative excellences of the different simple forms of 
government, each of which is inevitably subject to abuse, in 
Scipio’s opinion; and though he expresses a preference, he 
does not vary much from the conclusion, that whichever is 
best administered, is best. ‘This leads to the discussion how 
far a just and upright administration is beneficial or injurious. 
For, says Scipio, according to Augustin’s account, we have 
made no advances in our discussions upon this subject, and 
can make none, unless the position, that a republic cannot be 
managed without injustice, shall be proved to be false, and 
the contrary position, that a republic cannot be managed with- 
out the greatest uprightness, shall be proved to be true. This 
was the ‘principal: subject discussed in the third book, of which 
the most valuable part remaining is that well known passage 
on natural law, preserved by Lactantius. 

In the proem to the third book, as in that to the first, Cice- 
ro speaks in his own person. A very small fragment only is 
here found, from which it appears, and more fully from 
Augustin’s analysis of the contents of the book, that Cicero 
spoke at some length concerning the natural condition of man, 
and the origin of language and society. It is a curious specu- 
lation, w hich seems to have had some charms for his philoso- 
phical mind, and one which he touches upon in his writings 
upon other subjects. Divested of some of its absurdities and 
poetical extravagance, he appears to adopt in substance the 
opinions of Lucretius upon this subject. The outlines of the 
theory of Lucretius, are, that at a remote, undefined period, 
the woods being in some manner inflamed, creatures in the 
form of man, who had lived scattered and speechless, were so 


* «And never gives way, whatever may fall down or be displaced.’—In the 
original—‘ et non ‘subest quo precipitet ac decidat.-—‘Non subest, i.e. causa.— 
Qué, wherefore, for which cause. Individuals, in a government thus balanced, 
are not liable to lose their respective power and weight. 
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annoyed and enfeebled by the heat and smoke, as to flee for 
shelter to holes and caves; that they associated themselves 
into families, whence ensued domestic order; that becoming 
somewhat improved as rational beings, they established more 
fixed principles of right and wrong ; and that feeling the ne- 
cessity of promises and compact, they invented certain signs of 
thought, which conveyed a more definite meaning than the: cries 
and gestures to which they had been accustomed. Horace 
gives in substance the same theory in his Satires. 
‘Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Uncuibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, que post fabricaverat usus ; 
Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nomuinaque inven¢re ; dehince absistere bello, &c.’* 


Cicero appears to incline to a similar account of the origin 
of speech, laws, and policy. In speaking of the history of 
eloquence, in the proem to the first book De Inventione, he 
says, there was a time, when men wandered everywhere in 
the fields, and supported life like other animals, managing 
everything, not by reason, but bodily strength. Again, i in his 
Tusculan Questions, he apostrophizes Philosophy, as the guide 
of life, who had conducted the scattered race of men into the 
social state, united them by the ties of local situation and of 
marriage, and at length by community of language. Such, of 
course, are only se musings of poetry, and the | uncertain va- 
garies of philosophy. But it is curious to see whither the 


* This passage (Sat. Lib. i. 3.) is pleasantly paraphrased by Beattie; ‘not,’ 
as he says, ‘with the elegance of Horace or Lucretius, but with as much 
elegance as so ridiculous a doctrine deserves.’ 


‘When men out of the earth of old 
A dumb and beastly vermin crawled; 
For acorns first, and holes of shelter, 
They, tooth and nail, and helter skelter, 
Fought fist to fist; then with a club 
Each learned his brother brute to drub; 
Till more experienced grown, these cattle 
Forged fit accoutrements for battle. 
At last (Lucretius says, and Creech), 
They set their wits to work on speech; 
And that their thoughts might all have marks 
To make them known, these learned clerks 
Left off the trade of cracking crowns, 
And manufactured verbs and nouns.’ 
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mind will wander, when thus left to its own unassisted imagi- 
nation. 

Of the fourth and fifth books of the Republic, scarcely any- 
thing is found in M. Mai’s discovered fragment; and of the 
sixth, nothing. The fourth book appears to have contained 
much variety of matter, in which Scipio is made to speak with 
the voice of a censor, in regard to manners and customs. 
According to Lactantius, it seems to have been Cicero’s de- 
sign to point out the duties of man, as a being composed of 
animal and intellectual qualities, in his private and social 
relations ; but, he adds, this copious subject was comprised 
within narrow limits, and Cicero gathered only what was to be 
found on the surface of things. It is difficult to ascertain the 
design of the fifth book; but it appears that Cicero, in the 
commencement of it, lamented, in strong expressions, the 
wretched condition of the commonwealth, at the time then 
present. Of the sixth book, nothing is found. Nothing re- 
mains of it, except that extraordinary fragment which is pre- 
served in Macrobius ; namely, the Dream of Scipio, which he 
is made to relate to Lelius and the other interlocutors. The 
commentaries of Macrobius upon this fragment, considerably 
exceed in quantity all the recovered remains of the Republic. 

The translation of Mr Featherstonhaugh seems to us, as 
far as we have compared it with the original, distinguished for 
fidelity ; a primary requisite of a good translation. Occa- 
sional failures in the vernacular idiom, and a faulty ar- 
rangement of circumstances here and there, are to be ex- 
pected, and treated with clemency. It supposes a vigilance 
on the part of the translator, next to impossible, that his work 
should exhibit a complete transcript of the ideas of the origi- 
nal, and at the same time possess all its ease and gracefulness. 
For, while he is seeking for this ease or gracefulness, consist- 
ing so much as it does in arrangement, and in the happy com- 
binations of terms, he is extremely liable to express a little 
more or a little less than his author, or what is a little different 
from the original. At any rate Mr Featherstonhaugh has 
performed more than he promised. He aimed at fidelity, free 
from all ambitious display ; and though he has not made Cice- 
ro speak as he would have spoken in English, which it would 
be hard to require or expect, yet he has made him, and the 
personages throug’: whom he utters himself, speak for the 
most part intelligibly and agreeably. 
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The passages collected from the various sources which we 
have mentioned, and which are inserted by M. Mai, in order 
to fill up, in some measure, the chasms in the newly discovered 
fragment, or to furnish some knowledge of the general contents 
of the most imperfect books, are not translated in the work 
before us. As a compensation for what would otherwise ap- 
pear to be a great defect, Mr Featherstonhaugh gives an analy- 
sis of the different books of the Republic, in the introduction to 
his translation. Here he avails himself of these means, to furnish 
the English reader with the best account that can be given of 
the work. The Dream of Scipio, however, he has translated 
in its place, and translated very well. 

Mr Featherstonhaugh has also given in his introduction a ju- 
dicious sketch of the character of Cicero, and of the transactions 
of his times, intended ‘to aid the general reader to form an ad- 
equate estimate of the great object which Cicero had in view, 
when he drew up this celebrated treatise ; which was to revive 
the veneration of the Roman people for their ancient institu- 
tions, now in danger from the machinations of lawless men.’ 

The purpose of the translator is of that laudable kind, which 
we could wish to see imitated by gentlemen of literary leisure. 
If the reading and study of the ancient classics are confined to 
the school or the university, they will never, we fear, be in 
such favor as they richly deserve, nor command that due portion 
of time, the expense of which,—we appeal to all who have 
made the experiment—will be so amply remunerated. The 
value of classical learning is often disputed, and the dispute 
will perhaps often be revived in future, as it has been in past 
times. But, it would seem, there must be a period when this 
dispute shall be decided. And if anything can be sanctioned 
by time, by the opinions of the wise, of statesmen, of those 
employed in the learned professions, it may be regarded as 
already decided. It is among the rare things, if not unexam- 
pled, to hear a scholar, a man of substantial acquirements, 
Yegret the time spent in studying the ancient classics. And 
if in the course of a busy life, or even in retirement, his 
bright recollections and vivid associations fade, or become ob- 
scured by other objects, there still occur occasions to revive 
his remembrances of what he has enjoyed in his classic hours, 
and to produce the pleasing conviction, that such instructive 
and tasteful studies have shed a benignant influence upon his 
life and character. 
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Art. IX.—Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, on the Progress 
of Knowledge, and on the Fundamental Principles of all 
Evidence and Expectation. By the Autuor of Essays on 
the Formation and Publication of Opinions. London. R. 
Hunter. 1829. 12mo. pp. 302. 


Tis writer has acquired considerable reputation by a for- 
mer work, ‘ On the Formation and Publication of Opinions,’ and 
two or three treatises on Political Economy. He is a keen 
observer of men and things, ai original and close thinker, and 
in his style, clear, polished, and forcible. His faults are those 
of a mind inclining to skepticism and gloom, the natural con- 
sequences of speculating much on the absurdities and abuses 
which still prevail. 

He begins his essay ‘On the Pursuit of Truth,’ by insisting on 
the importance of the subject. 


‘The overwhelming importance of this knowledge, is attested 
by the sad tale of error and suffering, which every page of his- 
tory presents to our observation. What possible problem can 
mankind have to solve but one, how to make themselves con- 
jointly as happy, and for that purpose as noble-minded and vir- 
tuous as they can during the short term of their mortal existence? 
And how have they hitherto solved this problem? In what 
numerous ways have they proved themselves totally blind to 
their real interests, perverted their resources, exasperated the 
unavoidable evils of their condition, and inflicted gratuitous and 
unprofitable misery on each other, and on themselves? It is 
clear that men can have no interest in suffering, no preference 
for unhappiness in itself, and wherever they are found in head- 
long career after it, it must be under an impression that they 
are in pursuit of a different object. It is error therefore, it is 
illusion, it is an incapacity on their part to see the real conse- 
quences of actions, the real issues of events, that gives rise to 
all those evils which desolate the world, except such as can be 
traced to the physical circumstances of man’s nature and con- 
dition.’—pp. 8, 9. 


The states of mind favorable and unfavorable to the pursuit 
of truth are next considered; and the qualities which an in- 
quirer should aim to possess, are shown to be, a simple desire 
to arrive at the truth, and a freedom form disturbing passions, 
and preconceived errors. 
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‘The preoccupation of the understanding by erroneous opin- 
ions, is one of the greatest impediments which offer themselves 
in the pursuit of accurate knowledge. The mere preoccupancy 
itself, is an obstacle scarcely to be overcome ; but as the opin- 
ions thus lodged are generally the objects of awe and veneration, 
the task of removing them becomes almost hopeless. No lan- 
guage can describe with sufficient force, the tenacity with 
which early received notions are retained: they seem to enter 
into the very essence of the soul, to weave themselves into the 
tissue of the understanding, till it transcends the power of con- 
ception to imagine them “erroneous. Of those notions in par- 
ticular, which are coeval with our earliest recollections, and the 
origin of which we cannot trace, we seem incapable of suspect- 
ing the falsity. 

‘When such notions are combined with that kind of fear and 
awe which we have already described, there is no degree of 
absurdity to which they may not rise. A modern writer, in his 
travels through Mesopotamia, relates that at Orfah (the ancient 
Ur of the Chaldees) the river, and the fish in it, are regarded 
as sacred to Abraham, and the inhabitants firmly believe, that 
if any of the fish were caught, no process of cooking could 
make any impression on their bodies. Here is a notion which 
any one might at once put to the test by direct trial; a fact, 
which they have only to stretch out their hands to verify or 
disprove ; yet so thoroughly preocupied are the minds of the 
people by the prejudice instilled in early infancy, such awe do 
they feel in relation to it, that they have not the slightest sus- 
picion of its absurdity, and would think it profane to attempt to 
submit it to the ordeal of actual experiment.’—pp. 20-22. 


The third chapter states in what circumstances inquiry is a 
duty, and this duty is shown to be incumbent on all men, so 
far as they have the means and opportunity, in regard to sub- 
jects having an important bearing on their conduct and happi- 
ness. Several prejudices adverse to inquiry are then examined 
and exposed, particularly those which represent it as likely to 
contaminate the mind, as being presumptuous, and as being 
morally wrong. 


‘There is contamination in preposterous and obscene images 
crowding before the intellectual vision, notwithstanding a full 
and distinct perception of their character ; but there is no con- 
tamination, no evil in a thousand false arguments coming be- 
fore the mind, if their quality is clearly discerned. The only 
possible evil in this case is mistaking false for true; but the 
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man who shrinks from investigation, lest he should mistake 
false for true, can have no reason for supposing himself free 
from that delusion, in his actual opinions. That he should be 
more likely to escape from error without, than with investi- 
gation, is a species of absurdity which requires no exposure.’ p. 32. 

‘'The presumption he has to repress, is not any presumption 
in relation to other beings in possession of secrets, which he is 
trying clandestinely to wrest from them, but merely the pre- 
sumption of drawing positive and ample conclusions from doubt- 
ful and slender premises, of supposing that he has discovered 
what he has not, that he has succeeded where he has only 
failed, that he has done what still remains to be accomplished ; 
ina word, the presumption of overrating his own achievements. 
Here indeed a man may err in self-confidence, but an evil 
cannot obviously arise from searching too far, which is best 
remedied by searching farther, by closer reasoning and more 
rigorous investigation. —pp. 38-39. 

‘If we may contract guilt by inquiry, we may contract guilt 
by remaining in our present state. ‘The only valid reason 
which can be assigned, why we may commit an offence by 
embarking in any inquiry is, that we may miss the right con- 
clusion; but it is obvious that we may equally miss it by re- 
maining in our actual opinions. It is then incumbent on us to 
know, whether we are committing an offence by remaining in 
our present opinions; in other words, it is necessary to inquire 
whether those opinions are true; thus the reason assigned for 
not inquiring, leads itself to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to inquire.’ —p. 41. 


Having shown that inquiry under certain circumstances is a 
duty, the next question relates to the manner in which it ought 
to be conducted. Our predilections and prejudices are not to 
be put off at will, it is true; but we can guard against them, 

and merely to suspect them, will do much to lessen their 
power. At any rate, let our predilections and prejudices be 
what they may, we can resolve and endeavour, whatever sub- 
ject we ‘undertake to examine, to examine it with diligence 
and impartiality, The following strictures are severe, but they 
are just and seasonable. 


‘While there is so much laxity and want of discrimination 
in regard to candor and uprightness in the prosecution of our 
inquiries, while research on the most momentous subjects may 
be neglected or perverted with impunity, we cannot expect to 
find the spirit of integrity carried to its highest perfection in 
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the commerce of life. From one who exhibits a want of proper 
diligence and scrupulous impartiality in his treatment of evi- 
dence in literature or science, it would be vain to look for un- 
compromising integrity when he is called to adjust the con- 
tending claims of his fellow men, or to decide between his own 
rights and those of others.’—p. 65. 


Jn speaking of many who take upon themselves the office of 
public instruction, the author asks,— 


‘Is their language, ‘‘ Read, examine for yourselves, draw your 
own inferences, impartially investigate; we present you with 
our conclusions and the reasons on which they are founded ; 
we believe them to be strong, but put them to the test; assist 
us by pointing out any fallacies you may descry ; let us be co- 
adjutors in the grand cause of truth?” Is it not on the con- 
trary, “The doctrine we annonnce is the only one which can be 
free from error; avoid all those writings which are opposed to 
it, as you would avoid the contamination of the plague; do 
everything in your power to banish any opposite suggestions 
from your own minds; shun the moral turpitude of doubting 
what we teach; fear and confide ?”’—pp. 66, 67 

‘On this point,’ he proceeds, ‘there can be no compromise. It 
is either right or wrong to be partial in our investigations. If it 
is wrong to be partial, it is wrong to recommend and enforce par- 
tiality ; it is a departure from the distinct line of duty, a deviation 
from candid, upright, and honorable conduct. This representa- 
tion, it will be observed, by no means implies that a man should 
refrain from urging his opinions with all the arguments in his 
power; but the moment he begins to teach the necessity of 
thinking as he does, to set forth the guilt of dissenting from his 
doctrine, and to insist on the avoidance of all opposite consider- 
ations, that moment he commits an offence against the moral 
law of truth.’—pp. 67, 68. 


The principles advocated in this essay, imply, that no blame 
is incurred by the disbelief of any set of prescribed doctrines, 
even though true doctrines, if the investigation which has led 
to this disbelief, has been conducted with fairness and dili- 
gence. 


‘But the objector replies, “‘ You have suffered your passions 
to interfere; it is perversity of heart and malignity of disposition, 
which have rendered propositions incredible to you, that have 
been admitted by others.” If this accusation is meant to apply 
to the manner in which we have designedly treated the evi- 
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dence, then as by the supposition we have conducted the 
examination with fairness and diligence, it is manifestly out 
of place. But if the intention of it is to charge us with being 
possessed by passions, which have involuntarily on our parts 
exagge rated some portions of the evidence and weakened others, 
and thus led to erroneous eme-ar veri we reply: 1. This is a 
mere gratuitous assumption. 2. It is at all events an involun- 
tary error which is charged upon us. 3. Since by the suppo- 
sition we have conducted the examination with perfect fairness, 
notwithstanding our suffering under these passions, the greater 
is our merit. 4. The circumstance of having conducted it 
fairly, ought to be received in the absence of all other evidence, 
as conclusive proof that no such passions have prevailed. 5. 
As we have just the same grounds for throwing such an impu- 
tation on our opponent, we may with equal fairness suppose, 
that in forming an opinion different from ours, he has been in- 
fluenced by some of these reprehensible passions.’-—pp. 72, 73. 


, 


Another important topic respects the influence of the institu- 
tions and practices of society on the progress of truth. Under 
this head, the author speaks of the tendency of establishments, 
civil or ecclesiastical, which bestow emolument on individuals, 
with the stipulation, that they shall teach, hold, or profess cer- 
tain doctrines, definitively prescribed. He also offers some 
very sensible remarks, on what Mr Locke calls ‘ principling 
children,’ without inculcating, at the same time, the duty of ex- 
amination, as they become capable of it, and an entire freedom 


of thought. 


‘Many things must be taught them for which they can for a 
while have no other authority than the teacher; but if we really 
wish to produce in them a love of truth, a desire after know- 
ledge, a spirit of candour, and that integrity of mind which will 
best preserve them from error, nothing must be taught them as 
a doctrine, which it is their duty to believe, and of which it is 
a crime to doubt. All the instruction given them should be 
accompanied with inducements to exert their own faculties, to 
seek for reasons of what is asserted. They should be rescued 
from the mere passive adoption of what is proposed to them by 
authority, and trained to the habit of drawing their own infer- 
ences. All the reverence which they are commonly educated 
to feel for particular doctrines and authorities, they should be 
taught to feel for truth itself, and for honesty of investigation. 
It is under such a discipline that we should expect to see minds 
of integrity arise which would be blessings to the world.’—p. 99. 
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The essay concludes with some reflections on the spirit in 
which we ought to communicate and receive the results of in- 
quiry. The following suggestions are calculated to quiet the 
apprehensions of one, who hesitates to publish what he regards 
as important discoveries, from a fear that he has been deceived 
himself, and may mislead others. 


‘By communicating the result of his inquiries, he may pos- 
sibly be instrumental in promulgating error; his views may 
wander widely from the truth, and he may lead many astray 
by the same ‘illusive reasoning which has deceived his own 
mind. These are things, w hich, according to the constitution 
of man and the present state of society, cannot be avoided. 
Even in this case, nevertheless, he is doing good. His errors 
are such as have, with more or less distinctness, presented 
themselves to other minds as truths. To bring them openly 
forward, with the premises from which they are deduced and the 
train of reasoning by which they have established themselves 
as truths in his own understanding, is giving them the best 
chance of being refuted, and refuted in so full and luminous a 
manner, that their real character will be conspicuous to every 
future inquirer.’ pp. 96, 97. 


The second essay, ‘On the Progress of Knowledge,’ is in 
the form of a dialogue, an experiment in composition which 
we hope our author will not think it necessary to repeat. His 
views of the character and condition of mankind, as has been 
hinted before, are discouraging. 


‘I have said, and I repeat, that when we look back into the 
history of the human race we can scarcely help feeling ashamed 
that we belong to it. Man is an animal in a very slight degree 
rational by nature. It seems to require ages upon ages to 
bring the race to anything like a state of reason—a state where 
prejudice and passion are subordinate to the understanding, 
where man controls the blind impulse of the present by a view 
of the future, and distinctly perceives his relative position in 
the universe. It is certain that mankind have hitherto never 
reached such a state. Let any one look around him, and what 
does he observe? A few minds perhaps capable of raising 
themselves into the pure atmosphere of truth, of emancipating 
themselves from the domination of mere instinct, of expatiating 
through the moral and material world with full liberty of intel- 
lect, and of appreciating the exact relation in which they stand 
to the existences around them; but the majority—nine hundred 
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and ninetynine in a thousand—the slaves of prejudice and the 
dupes of passion, inflicting misery upon themselves and others 
from gross ignorance of the real tendencies of action and the 
rational object of existence; shrinking from truth as from a 
spectre ; frightened by imaginary terrors; incapable of pursu- 
ing more than one step of argument, yet pertinacious in their 
own infallibility ; humbling themselves in the dust as unworthy 
to approach the God w hom they tremble to think of, while they 
contess his unbounded benevolence, yet assuming their actions 
to be of such immense importance to him as to require the 
discipline of eternity at his hands. The meanness of men’s 
reasoning powers in general is almost incredible. Locke, if I 
mistake not, terms a man who can advance two steps in reason- 
ing a man of two syllogisms. There are few such to be found. 
The majority of mankind are men of one syllogism, or of less. 
The faculty of taking two steps in reasoning without assist- 
ance—leading strings—is rare; that of taking three belongs to 
one in an age. It stamps a man as the wonder of his day.’ 
pp. 114-116. 


He admits the progressive improvement of society, but thinks 
it so slow, and so often interrupted, as to be scarcely percepti- 
ble. Anexception is made in favor of physical science, though 
Priestley never could give up the doctrines of phlogiston; and 
in favor of Political Economy, though it was necessary that 
the cotemporaries of Adam Smith, should be succeeded by 
another generation, before his principles could prevail. ‘No 
complex or very important truth,’ says an able writer, ‘ was ever 
yet transferred in full developement from one mind to another. 
Truth of that kind is not a piece of furniture to be shifted ; it 
is a seed which must be sown and pass through the several sta- 
ges of growth.’ We should remember, however, that men are 
not only learnmg every day, but learning how to learn; and 
that the progress of general information will be continually 
weakening the power of prejudice and bigotry, two of the 
greatest obstacles to the advancement of the mind. 

There is much good sense and just feeling in the following 
remarks. 


‘A. My views have reference chiefly to the state of moral and 
political intelligence and feeling. I think, for my own part, 
that society is in a curious condition in these respects. It 
seems to be laboring with a thousand incongruous principles 
and opinions. 
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‘N. I perfectly agree with you. When we examine the 
actual condition of society, we find amazing discrepancies in 
moral and political sentiment. We find even great contrariety 
in the same individual. He will be found perhaps, without 
being aware of it, maintaining two opinions, mutually repug- 
nant and contradictory ; one opinion probably the result of 
instillation by his preceptors, the other his own acquisition 
from reading or conversation. Now, not being in the habit of 
deducing a series of inferences, not being able to follow out 
any doctrine to its consequences, he is insensible to the contra- 
riety existing between them, and perhaps would regard you 
with something like horror if you were to attempt to point it 
out. ‘This is all very well, and cannot be avoided where, with- 
out much precision of ideas, there is anything like a determina- 
tion of the general intellect to moral and political inquiries ; 
where men’s knowledge begins to outstrip their prejudices, and 
yet is not disentangled from them. ‘The same causes however 
give rise to other moral phenomena, not quite so free from 
culpability. 

‘A. To what do you allude? 

‘N. I allude to the concealment of opinions and feelings, to 
the insincerity, to the conventional simulation which abound in 
the present day. Every one must be struck with the discord- 
ance of tone between the sentiments of our literature, of our 
public debates, of our formal documents on the one hand, and 
those heard in private society and exhibited in the common ha- 
bits of life on the other. The same individual who has been 
speaking to the popular prejudices of the day in public, will 
often let you see by a sneer or a jest, or at all events by the prin- 
ciples which regulate his daily conduct, that he has in reality 
been playing the actor and duping his audience. Hence our 
literature does not present us with the actual sentiments enter- 
tained. ‘There is nothing like general sincerity in the profession 
of opinions. The intellect of the age is cowed.’ pp. 160-162. 


What he says on the study of old authors will not, perhaps, 
receive so unhesitating an assent from many of our readers. 


‘Much of it is an exhaustion of the strength to no purpose. 
This obsolete learning is well enough for minds of a secondary 
cast, but it only serves to hamper the man of original genius. 
It is unwise in such aone to enter very minutely into the history 
of the science to which he devotes himself,—more especially at 
the outset. Let him perfectly master the present state of the 
science, and he will be prepared to push it farther while the vi- 
gour of his intellect remains unbroken ; but if he previously at- 
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tempt to embrace all that has been written on the subject, to 
make himself acquainted with all its exploded theories and obso- 
lete doctrines, his mind will probably be too much entangled in 
their intricacies to make any original efforts ; too wearied with 
tracing past achievements to carry the science to a farther de- 
gree of excellence.’ p. 136. 


We must conclude our extracts from this essay, by the fol- 
lowing striking observations on the effect which the progress of 
the human mind, is likely to have on the religion of the world. 


‘The change in men’s religious views will also probably be 
great. As mi inkind learn to reason more justly, they will see 
the absurdity of many of their tenets. They will discover more 
and more clearly, that instead of the wise and benevolent Author 
of the Universe, they have been worshipping an image in their 
own minds, endowed with similar imperfect faculties and pas- 
sions to their own, nay, even invested with principles of action 
drawn from human nature in its rudest state. Men’s concep- 
tion of the Deity can never go beyond, although it frequently 
falls short of their moral opinions. He who has a narrow, con- 
fused, and indistinct view of what is really wise and admirable in 
human qualities, cannot have a clear and comprehensive idea of 
God. Hence as moral knowledge advances, as mankind come 
more and more to fix their approbation on actions according to 
their actual desert, their conception of the Deity will become 
more refined, more elevated, and more worthy of its object. 
The proper way to exalt man’s veneration of God is to teach him 
what is really just, benevolent, and magnanimous in his own 
race.’ pp. 152, 153. 


The third and last essay in the volume, is ‘On the Funda- 
mental Principles of all Evidence and Expectations.’ It con- 
tains a brief exposition of the doctrine of causation, which Dr 
Brown has so ably and successfully established in his work on 
Cause and Effect. ‘The author’s aim is to state more explicitly 
than ever yet has been done, the bearing which this doctrine 
has on the disputed questions respecting evidence, and lib- 
erty, and necessity. He conceives that the admission of Dr 
Brown’s views of uniform sequences, involves and implies the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, but we suspect he will 
not find the controversy on that knotty point so easily put at 
rest. He also holds that no fact inconsistent with the doctrine 
that like causes in all cases produce like effects, can possibly 
be proved by human testimony. ‘This perhaps is true, but he 
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ought to have conceded expressly, like Dr Brown, that the 
principle here advanced does not exclude the possibility of 
proving miracles by human testimony ; because miracles, pro- 
perly so called, do not conflict with the law sluieniieatinnell, 
but only suppose the introduction of a new and peculiar cause. 
Here, however, a great subject is opened before us, on which 
we cannot enter now; but we hope, in some future number, to 
give at length our views of the bearing which Dr Brown’s 
speculations on this subject have on the question of miracles, 
and on the evidence by which the christian miracles are 
supported. 





Art. X.—Natural Theology: or, Evidences of the Existence 
and Attributes of the Deity, collected from the Appearances 
of Nature. By Witx1am Patey, D. D. Arch-Deacon of 
Carlisle. Illustrated by the Plates, and by a Selection 
from the Notes of James Paxton, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, with Additional Notes, Original 
i? Selected, for this Edition and a Vocabulary of 
Scientific Tees. Boston, Lincoln and Edmands. 1829. 
12 mo. pp. 308. 


THouGH we have very recently given our opinion of Dr Pa- 
ley’s literary character, we cannot forbear to express our satis- 
faction at efforts which are likely to increase the circulation of 
his works. ‘The practical bearing of all his writings, his feli- 
city in selecting illustrations of his arguments, his sound judg- 
ment, and the candor, benevolence, and devotion, which he 
everywhere exhibits, have rendered his name deservedly dear 
to the christian community. His style may be considered as 
a model for its grace, simplicity, fluency, and perspicuity. 
His language 1 is alw ays ‘the most appropriate, though no trace 
of art is apparent in the selection of his expressions. It is 
never affected or ambitious, and never over steps ‘the modesty 
of nature.’ He never says anything merely for display. In 
the present age of scribbling, when we are so often offended 
with every form of bad taste, pretension, exaggeration, and 
extravagance, it is delightful to recur to an author who is 
contented to express himself well, without ever aiming to rea- 
son or to write better than he can. 
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As a reasoner, Dr Paley is always acute, direct, and forcible, 
and never resorts to needless refinements. He is always ready 
to admit the full force of opposing arguments, and never claims 
for his own any greater weight than they merit. 

Perhaps no one of our author’s works gives greater satis- 
faction to all classes of readers, the young, the old, the igno- 
rant, and the enlightened, than the Natural Theology. Indeed 
we recollect no book in which the arguments for the existence 
and attributes of a Supreme Being to be drawn from his 
works, are exhibited in a manner more attractive or more 
convincing. 

The increased value of the present edition will appear from 
the preface of the American editor. 


‘It was the original design of the publishers to have merely 
attached the plates and references of Paxton, which have been 
published in England and in this country in a separate volume, 
to the text of Dr Paley. It was, however, suggested to them 
that the value of their edition might be increased by the addi- 
tion of Notes, and they had made arrangements for this purpose 
and were going on with the work, when Mr Paxton’s edition of 
the Natural Theology fell into their hands , containing, beside 
the plates, a considerable number of Notes. From these Notes 
a selection has been made of such as seemed most valuable and 
interesting. A number of Notes have also been made up of 
quotations from the excellent treatise of Mr Charles Bell on 
Animal Mechanics, published in the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge ; a tract which cannot be too highly recommended to the 
perusal of those who take pleasure in studying the indications 
of a wise and benevolent Providence in the works of creation. 

‘ A few additional Notes have also been subjoined, which have 
not been before published. 

‘It seems to be supposed by some, that the progress made in 
science since the writing of this work must have furnished am- 
ple materials for valuable additions to it. It will readily appear, 
however, upon reflection, that this is not likely to be the case, and 
that no particular advantage to the argument is to be expected 
from bringing it down, as it is often expressed, to the present 
state of science. The object of the work is, not to teach science 
in its connexion with Natural Theology, a plan entirely different 
and one upon which distinct works may, and have been written, 
but to gather materials from the knowledge communicated by 
science, wherewith to construct an argument for the existence 
and attributes of God. The excellence of such a work, then, 
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will not consist in the number of illustrations, or in the copious- 
ness and completeness of the materials, but in the judgment with 
which they are selected, and the aptness with which they are 
made to bear upon the question at issue. 

‘So far, therefore, as the argument is concerned, no additional 
strength will be given to it by new discoveries in science. As 
Dr Paley has himself admitted, a single case thoroughly made 
out, proves all that can be proved, and, generally speaking, the 
most familiar instances which can be selected and made intelli- 
gible are the best for this purpose, and will have the greatest in- 
fluence upon men’s minds. All the knowledge, therefore, which 
is necessary for the completeness and strength of the argument 
was possessed long ago. 

Still there is an adv antage in selecting and arguing from a va- 
riety of examples, arising out of the different constitutions of 
men’s minds, or their different habits of thinking and reasoning. 
Some are more affected by examples of one kind, and some by 
those of another. In this way much more might be done in the 
way of illustrating and enforcing the argument, and holding it 
up in every possible light, than has been attempted in the present 
edition. ‘The principal object here had in view, has been to make 
such additions, as with the help of the engrav ed views, would 
bring the argument, as stated by the author, clearly within reach 
of all readers. 

‘'To give a correct edition, various English and American co- 
pies have been consulted, in which variations have been found ; 
but those readings have been adopted, which appeared best to 
comport with that familiarity, and originality of expression, 
which gives its principal charm, and its great force and clear- 
ness to Dr Paley’s style.’ —_ pp. iii-iv. 


The vocabulary of scientific terms appended to the volume 
by the editor, will be found very convenient to most readers ; 
and the few notes which he has given are so appropriate, 
judicious, and well written, that we regret that he has not 
favored us with more. Mr Paxton’s illustrations, with the des- 
criptions, have already been published in a separate form in this 
country. The plates no doubt add to the interest of the work, 
even where the argument was sufficiently intelligible without 
them, and serve to impress on the memory the statements 
which they are intended to illustrate. It has struck us, however, 
that Mr Paxton’s descriptions are not always made so clear and 
intelligible as they should have been. The drawing, as far as 
we can judge of it, appears to be correct, and the cheapness of 
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the present volume, which, in addition to more than three hun- 
dred duodecimo pages of compact printing, contains thirty- 
nine plates, shows the advantages which science may hope to 
derive from the invention of lithography ‘ 

The object of the publishers of the present edition, as 
state d in a notice prefixed to the volume, is, to give the work 

amore extended circulation in our colleges and high schools.’ 
We trust that they will succeed in their desi sign. ‘The Natural 
Theology is an admirable manual for students. The divisions 


of the subject are always natural, distinct, and convenient. 


The general design of the treatise, and the plan of each divi- 
sion, are presented fully and precisely. The object of the 
author is always definitely marked, requiring no effort on the 
part of the student to ascertain it, and the reasoning clear and 
convincing. ‘These qualities, together with the honesty and 
good faith with which everything is said, can scarcely fail to 
command attention, and make a deep impression on the me- 
mory. Though the Natural Theology may be read at any 
period of life with profit and delight, it is particularly adapted 
to that season when the character is forming. It may serve 
to relieve the doubts of the existence of a superintending 
Providence, which at that age sometimes obtrude upon the 
mind, and to infuse in their place a rational and well grounded 
piety. Although the direct object of the work is not to con- 
vey scientific information, yet the acquaintance with anatomy, 
phy siology, and natural history which may be derived from it, 
is valuable to general students, while the interesting lights 1 in 
which these sciences are surveyed, can hardly fail to inspire 
the reader with zeal in the pursuit of these and their kindred 
branches of knowledge. 

Two other works of Dr Paley, the Evidences of Christianity 
and the Moral Philosophy, have been in use as manuals for 
students; and we believe that there are no books of which 
they retain a more vivid or more agreeable recollection in after 
life. The Natural Thology has at least equal claims for an 
introduction into schools and colleges. The Moral Philoso- 
phy, however, we should not be sorry to see banished from 
the collegiate course of study. We have not long since 
adverted to the objections which lie against this work, yet in 
this connexion they seem to us so important, that we must be 
allowed again to recur to the subject. Notwithstanding the 
decided excellerce of the greater part of the volume, the 
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usual soundness of Dr Paley’s moral judgment, and the irre- 
sistible charm which his peculiar style and manner of thinking 
shed over every page, we cannot but feel that a treatise which 
rests moral obligation on utility, a treatise in which this un- 
sound principle is frequently brought forward, and in which 
some questionable positions of an important practical tendency 
are maintained, ought not to be presented to young persons, 
with the authority which it must have when stamped with the 
apparent approbation of their instructers. If it is used at all, 
it should be with notes in which the unsafe foundation of his 
system is exposed, and the errors into which he has fallen 
are carefully corrected. We fear that the tendency of some 
of his speculations is to encourage a very dangerous casuistry, 
especially in immature minds. 





Art. X.-—-The Journal of a Naturalist. london. John 
Murray. 1829. 12mo. pp. 396. 


‘In a moral point of view,’ says Paley, ‘I shall not, I 
believe, be contradicted when I say, that if one train of 
thinking be more desirable than another, it is that which re- 
gards the phenomena of nature with a constant reference to a 
Supreme Intelligent Author. To have made this the ruling, 
the habitual, sentiment of our minds, is to have laid the foun- 
dation of everything which is religious. ‘The world thence- 
forth becomes a temple, and life itself one continued act of 
adoration.’ ‘The state of mind here contemplated by Paley, 
is exactly that which would seem to have led to the production 
of such a work as the Journal of a Naturalist; and on the 
other hand, the perusal of such works is calculated, as much, 
perhaps, as anything but the observation of nature itself, to 
excite and form in us this state of mind. A book like this is 
valuable as a contribution to natural history. It contains 
very little, to be sure, of the technical part of the science. It 
adds little or nothing to our knowledge of genera and species. 
We do not recollect that the author lays claim to more than 
one or two items of discovery in science, and these he asserts 
in so modest and diffident a manner, that the veriest tyro of 
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classes and orders and specific distinctions, might cheat him 
out of his title to them, with a small array of hard words. To 
mere technical naturalists, and too many of them are only 
such, this book has few attractions. It will teach them little 
that they want to know. But it contains a great share of that 
which is the most interesting, and the most important part of 
natural history, the history of nature. It describes to us, not 
the systematic arrangement of animals and vegetables, but their 
modes and habits of life and growth, their characters, their 
relations, their wants, their uses; the influences under which 
they exist, and by which their manner of existence is modified. 
Knowledge of this kind is desirable, and should be teresting 
to all of us, whatever may be our pursuits, or our habits of 
thought and study. 

But such books are also valuable as religious publications ; 
and were they read with right views and in a right frame of 
mind, we are not sure that they would not be far more useful 
to mank ind in this way than in any other. No man reads of 
God so often as he who reads of him in the volume of nature 5 
for this book is always before us and is always open, and he wht 
can understand the ‘language in which it is written, may at all 
times refresh his mind with new knowledge of his Maker, and 
elevate his affections by contemplating the exhibition of his 
unbounded beneficence. A vast amount of what is called 
religious reading, is far less religious and edifying than this. 
We have heard worse ¢ sermons’ than those found ¢ in stones,’ and 
‘tongues in trees,’ which discoursed of the works of God, to more 
purpose than those of many men. ‘There is no subject, however 
remote from religion in appearance, which may not be made 
subservient to religious purposes, by a proper consideration of 
it; and, on the other hand, none so closely connected with 
religion, but that it may be perverted, and made to exercise an 
influence which is anything but religious. ‘The author of the 
Journal of a Naturalist, would seem to be a man of taste and 
education, a careful cheurves, and one whose mind is deeply 
impressed with the bearmg which everything in nature may in 
this way be made to have upon the ‘noblest and highest of 
subjects. His work consists, as he modestly tells us, ‘of ‘but 
brief and slight sketches; plain observations of nature, the 
produce often of intervals of leisure and shattered health, 
affording no history of the country ; a mere outline of rural 
things; the journal of a traveller through the inexhaustible 
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regions of nature.’ Still it contains no inconsiderable amount 
of valuable observation, and the more valuable because en- 
tirely independent, upon the common objects and occurrences 
which draw the attention in rural life. This is conveyed in so 
simple and unpretending a manner as to command our confi- 
dence. His own language will, however, best illustrate his 
views of the nature and purposes of his pursuits. 


‘It is rather a subject of surprise, that in our general associa- 
tions and commixtures in life, in times so highly enlightened as 
the present, when many ancient prejudices are gradually flitting 
away, as reason and science dawn on mankind, we should meet 
with so few, comparatively s speaking, who have any knowledge 
of, or take the least interest in, natural history; or if the sub- 
ject obtain a moment’s consideration, it has no abiding place in 
the mind, being dismissed as the fitting employ of children and 
inferior capacities. But the natural historian is required to at- 
tend to something more than the vagaries of butterflies, and the 
spinnings of caterpillars; his study, considered abstractedly 
from the various branches of science which it embraces, is one 
of the most delightful occupations that can employ the attention 
of reasoning beings; and perhaps none of the amusements of 
human life are more satisfactory and dignified, than the inves- 
tigation and survey of the workings and w ays of Providence in 
this created world of wonders, filled with his never absent 
power: it occupies and elevates the mind, is inexhaustible in 
supply, and, while it furnishes meditation for the closet of the 
studious, gives to the reflections of the moralizing rambler, ad- 
miration and delight, and is an engaging companion that will 
communicate an interest to every “rural walk. We need not 
live with the humble denizens of the air, the tenants of the 
woods and hedges, or the grasses of the field; but to pass them 
by in utter disregard, is to neglect a large portion of rational 
pleasure open to our view, which may edify and employ many a 
passing hour, and by rasy gradations will often become the 
source whence flow contemplations of the highestorders. Young 
minds, cannot, I should conceive, be too strongly impressed 
with the simple wonders of creation by which they are surround- 
ed: in the race of life they may be passed by, the occupation of 
existence may not admit attention to them, or the unceasing 
cares of the world may smother early attainments—but they can 
never be injurious—will give a bias to a reasoning mind, and 
tend, in some after thoughtful, sobered hour, to comfort and to 
soothe. The little insights that we have obtained into nature’s 
works, are many of them the offspring of scientific research ; 
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and partial and uncertain as our labors are, yet a brief gleam 
will occasionally lighten the darksome path of ‘the humble in- 
quirer, and give a momentary glimpse of hidden truths: let not 
then the idle and the ignorant scoff at him who devotes an un- 
employed hour— 

** No calling left, no duty broke,” 


to investigate a moss, a fungus, a beetle, or a shell, in “‘ ways of 
pleasantness, and in paths of peace.”” They are all the forma- 
tion of supreme intelligence, for a wise and a worthy end, and 
may lead us by gentle gradations to a faint con-eption of the 
powers of infinite wisdom. They have calmed and amused 
some of us worms and reptiles, and possibly bettered us for our 


change to a new and more perfect order of being.’ 
pp. 50-52. 


This volume is made up, as its title indicates, of selections 
from a journal kept probably without any distinct purpose of 
publication. It does not therefore consist of a regular series 
of observations, and in our selections we shall pay little regard 
to arrangement or connexion. 

In giving some account of the use of lime as a manure, the 
the author relates the following remarkable occurrence. 


‘A travelling man one winter’s evening laid himself down 
upon the platfofm of a lime-kiln, placing his feet, probably 
numbed with cold, upon the heap of stones newly put on to 
burn through the night. Sleep overcame him in this situation ; 
the fire gradually rising and increasing until it ignited the stones 
upon which his feet were placed. Lulled by the warmth he 
still slept; and though the fire increased until it burned one 
foot (which probably was extended over a vent hole) and part 
of the leg above the ankle entirely off, consuming that part so 
effectually, that no fragment of it was ever discovered, the 
wretched being slept on! and in this state was found by the 
kiln-man in the morning. Insensible to any pain, and ignorant 
of his misfortune, he attempted to rise and pursue his journey, 
but missing his shoe, requested to have it found; and when he 
was raised, putting his burnt limb to the ground to support his 
body, the extremity of his leg bone, the tibia, crumbled into 
fragments, having been calcined into lime. Still he expressed 
no sense of pain, and probably experienced none, from the 
gradual operation of the fire, and his own torpidity during the 
hours his foot was consuming. This poor drover survived his 
misfortunes in the hospital about a fortnight ; but the fire hav- 
ing extended to other parts of his body, recovery was hopeless.’ 
pp. 15, 16. 
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It will be interesting to compare the progress made by an 
industrious and honest cottager in England, with what may be 
effected by an individual of the same character and habits in 
our own country. 


‘I may perhaps be pardoned in relating here the good con- 
duct of a villager, deserving more approbation than my simple 
record will bestow; and it affords an eminent example of what 
may be accomplished by industry and economy, and a manifes- 
tation that high wages are not always essential, or solely con- 
tributive to the welfare of the laborer—When I first knew A. B. 
he was in a state of poverty, possessing, it is true, a cottage of 
his own, with a very small garden; but his constitution being 
delicate, and health precarious, so that he was not a profitable 
laborer, the farmers were unwilling to employ him. In this 
condition he came into my service: his wife at that time having 
a young child contributed very little to the general maintenance 
of the family: his wages were ten shillings per week, dieting 
himself, and with little besides that could be considered as 
profitable. We soon perceived, that the clothing of the family 
became more neat and improved; certain gradations of bodily 
health appeared ; the cottage was whitewashed, and enclosed 
with a rough wall and gate; the rose and the corchorus began 
to blossom about it; the pig became two; and a few sheep 
marked A. B. were running about the lanes: then his wife had 
a little cow, which it was ‘“‘ hoped his honor would let eat some 
of the rough grass in the upper field;”’ but this was not entirely 
given : this cow, in spring, was joined by a better; but finding 
such cattle difficult to maintain through the w inter, they were 
disposed of, and the sheep augmented. After about six years’ 
service, my honest, quiet, sober laborer died, leaving his wife and 
two children surviving; a third had recently died. We found 
him possessed of some money, though I know not the amount ; 
two fine hogs, and a flock of fortynine good sheep, many far 
advanced in lamb; and all this stock was- acquired solely with 
the regular wages of ten shillings a week, in conjunction with 
the simple aids of rigid sobriety and economy, without a mur- 
mur, a complaint, or a grievance !’—pp. 18-20. 


The sense of sight was formerly supposed to be wanting in 
the mole, and it is even now doubted whether its eyes are of 
much use to it inits ordinary pursuits. The ‘ naturalist’ be- 
lieves it to depend chiefly upon the senses of hearing and feel- 
ing for the information derived by other animals from that of 
sight. He adds the account of an interesting fact with regard 
to the structure of its fur. 
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‘Whoever will examine the structure of the body of a mole 
will, perhaps, find no creature more admirably adapted for all 
the purposes of its life. The very fur on the skin of this ani- 
mal manifests what attention has been bestowed upon the 
creature, in providing for its necessities and comforts. This is 
singul: urly, almost impalpably, fine, yielding in every direction, 
and offering no resistance to the touch. By this construction the 
mole is in no degree impeded in its retreat from danger while 
retiring backwards, as it always does upon suspicion of peril, 
not turning round, which the size of its runs does not permit, 
but tail foremost, until it arrives at some collateral gallery, when 
its flight is head foremost, as with other creatures. If this fur 
had been strong, as in the rat, or mouse, in these retreats for 
life it would have doubly retarded the progress of the creature ; 
first by its resistance, and then acting as a brush, so as to choke 
up the galleries, by removing the loose earth from the sides and 
ceilings of the arched w ays; thus impeding at least, if not abso- 
lutely preventing, retreat; but the softness of the fur obviates 
both these fatal effects.’ —pp. 146, 147. 


The author gives his testimony to a fact, which has often 
been regarded as problematical and ridiculed as absurd. 


‘It was a very ancient observation, and modern investigation 
seems fully to confirm it, that many of the serpent race captured 
their prey by infatuation or intimidation; and there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that instinctive terror will subdue the powers 
of some creatures, rendering them stupified and motionless at 
the sudden approach of danger. We have two kinds of petty 
hawks, the sparrow-hawk (falco nisus) and the kestrel (falco tin- 
nunculus,) that seem fully to impress upon their destined prey 
this species of intimidation. A beautiful male bullfinch, that sat 
harmlessly pecking the buds from a black-thorn by my side, when 
overlooking the work of a laborer, suddenly uttered the instinc- 
tive moan of danger, but made no attempt to escape into the 
bush, seemingly deprive d of the power of exertion. On looking 
round, a sparrow-hawk was observed on motionless wing gliding 
rapidly along the hedge, and passing me, rushed on its prey with 
undeviating certainty. ‘There was fully sufficient time from the 
moment of perception for the bullfinch to escape; but he sat 
still, waiting the approach of death an unresisting victim. We 
have frequently observed these birds, when perched on an emi- 
nence, insidiously attentive to a flock of finches and yellow- 
hammers basking in a hedge, and after due consideration ap- 
parently single out an individual. Upon its moving for its prey, 
some wary bird has given the alarm, and most of the little troop 
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scuttle immediately into the hedge; but the hawk holds on its 
course, and darts upon a selected object. If bafiled, it seldom 
succeeds upon another ; and so fixed are its eyes upon this one 
individual, that, as if unobservant of its own danger, it snatches 
up its morsel at our very sides. A pigeon on the roof of the 
dovecot seems selected from its fellows, the hawk rarely snatch- 
ing at more than one terror-stricken bird. The larger species of 
hawks appear to employ no powers excepting those of wing, but 
pursue and capture by celerity and strength.’—pp. 207, 208. 


The following fact seems to show the existence of a senti- 
ment of friendship between animals, independent of that which 
unites them in pairs. 


‘We observed this summer two common thrushes frequenting 
the shrubs on the green in our garden. From the slenderness of 
their forms, and the freshness of their plumage, we pronounced 
them to be birds of the preceding summer. ‘There was an asso- 
ciation and friendship between them, that called our attention to 
their actions: one of them seemed ailing, or feeble from some 
bodily accident ; for though it hopped about, yet it appeared un- 
able to obtain sufficiency of food: its companion, an active, 
sprightly bird, would frequently bring it worms, or bruised snails, 
when they mutually partook of the banquet; and the ailing bird 
would wait patiently, understand the actions, expect the assist- 
ance of the other, and advance from his assylum upon its ap- 
proach. ‘This procedure was continued for some days, but after 
a time we missed the fostered bird, which probably died, or by 
reason of its weakness met with some fatal accident. We have 
many relations of the natural affection of animals ; and whoever 
has attended to the actions of the various creatures we are ac- 
customed to domesticate about us, can probably add many other 
instances from their own observation.’—pp. 213, 214. 


The following is an instance of the very serious injury which 
may be sometimes sustained from the most insignificant crea- 
tures. 


‘I am neither inclined to seek after, nor desirous of detailing, 
the little annoyances that these wildings of nature, in their hard 
struggles for existence, may occasionally produce; being fully 
persuaded that the petty injuries we sometimes sustain from birds, 
are at others fully compensated by their services. We too often, 
perhaps, notice the former, while the latter are remote, or not 
obtrusive. I was this day (Jan. 25.) led to reflect upon the 
extensive injury that might be produced by the agency of a very 
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insignificant instrument, in observing the operations of the com- 
mon bunting (emberiza miliaris) ; a bird that seems to live prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, upon seeds, and has its mandibles con- 
structed in a very peculiar manner, to aid this established ap- 
pointment of its life. In the winter season it will frequent the 
stacks in the farm-yard, in company with others, to feed upon any 
corn that may be scattered about; but, little inclined to any as- 
sociation with man, it prefers those situations which are most 
lonely and distant from the village. It could hardly be supposed 
that this bird, not larger than a lark, is capable of doing 
serious injury; yet I this morning witnessed a rick of barley, 
standing in a detached field, entirely stripped of its thatching, 
which this bunting effected by seizing the end of the straw and 
deliberately drawing it out, to search for any grain the ear might 
yet contain; the base of the rick being entirely surrounded by 
the straw, one end resting on the ground, the other against the 
mow, as it slid down from the summit, and regularly placed as if 
by the hand; and socompletely was the thatching pulled off, 
that the immediate removal of the corn became necessary. ‘lhe 
sparrow and other birds burrow into the stack, and pilfer the 
corn; but the deliberate operation of unroofing the edifice ap- 
pears to be the habit of this bunting alone.’—pp. 244-246. 


Birds appear to have been the favorite subjects of our au- 
thor’s inquiries, but he seems also to have been no inattentive 


observer of the habits of insects, worms, &c., as the following 
extracts will show. 


‘On whatever side we turn our attention in this world of 
wonders by which we are surrounded, we constantly find some 
subject that calls forth our admiration; and, as far as our very 
imperfect vision is permitted to penetrate, we observe the same 
unremitting order and provision for a seemingly mean and worth- 
less purpose, as is bestowed upon a higher and apparently mere 
worthy object. We consider insects as one of the lower orders 
of creation, but are as perfectly unacquainted, generally speaking, 
with the objects of their being, though they have for ages crawled 
and winged their way around us, as the first man Adam was; 
yet is there a care manifested for the preservation and accommo- 
dation of these, which we often designate as contemptible crea- 
tures, that is most elaborate and wonderful. ‘The forethought 
with which many of them have been furnished to deposit their 
eggs in safety from the contingencies of seasons and hostile inci- 
dents, and precisely in the situation most fitting, must call forth 
the admiration of all who have observed it. Some of these are 
lodged in summer and autumn deep in the earth, on that part of a 
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plant which in due time is to be raised up, constituting a stalk 
or blade, bearing with it by gentle steps these eggs, to be vivified 
by the summer’s air and warmth. Others fix them on some 
portion of an herb hidden beneath the mud in the pool ; and this 
being elevated by the warmth of spring, conveys them with its 
growth above the element that protected them, and they hatch, 
the infants feeding on the substance, that has borne them to the 
air. In their chrysalis state, a cradle of preparation for a final 
change, the same wisdom and care are more particularly obvious, 
from their size and frequent occurrence ; but to enlarge sufficient- 
ly upon the contrivances and manifestations of regard brought to 
our observance in all the stages of an insect’s : life, would aimost 
require a detail of the race. 

‘A particularly curious covering for a moth, or butterfly (pha- 
lzena pavonia’?), fell into my hands, which might be well known 
to a more experienced entomologist, but was new to me. The 
species I do not know, as it never ‘arrived at perfection. This 
case was formed of the fine silky substance that wraps up so 
many of the race. ‘The summit, for some cause, was less closed 
than usual; but to obviate any injury to the creature from this 
circumstance, a conical hood of similar materials was placed over 
the exposed part of the aurelia, through which it received air in 
perfect security. This veil being formed of elastic threads, and 
opening upon pressure, would constitute no impediment to the 
escape of the fly when perfected. More care and forethought 
than these contrivances manifest, we are not acquainted with ‘for 
any order of beings. I conjecture it would have produced the 
emperor moth.’—pp. 271-273. 

‘'That pretty sparkler of our summer evenings, so often made 
the ploughboy’s prize, the only brilliant that glitters in the rus- 
tic’s hat, the glowworm (lampyris noctiluca), is not found in such 
numbers with us, as in many other places, where these signal 
tapers glimmer upon every grassy bank ; yet, in some seasons, 
we have a reasonable sprinkling of them. Everybody probably 
knows, that the male glowworm is a winged, erratic animal, yet 
may not have seen him. He has ever been a scarce creature to 
me, meeting, perhaps, with one or two in a year; and, when 
found, always a subject of admiration. Most creatures have 
their eyes so placed, as to be enabled to see about them; or, as 
Hook says of the house fly, to be “‘ circumspect animals ;’’ but 
this male glowworm has a contrivance, by which any upward or 
side vision is prevented. Viewed when at rest, no portion of his 
eyes is visible, but the head is margined with a horny band, or 
plate, being a character of one of the genera of the order coleop- 
tera, under which the eyes are situate. This prevents all upward 
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vision; and blinds, or winkers, are so fixed at the sides of his eyes, 
as greatly to impede the view of all lateral objects. The chief 
end of this creature in his nightly peregrinations, is to seek his 
mate, always beneath him onthe earth ; and hence this apparatus 
appears designed to facilitate his search, confining his view entire- 
ly to what is before or below him. ‘The first serves to direct his 
flight, the other presents the object of his pursuit: and as we 
commonly, and with advantage, place our hand over the brow, to 
pbstruct the rays of light falling from above, which enables us to 
see clearer an object on the ground, so must the projecting hood 
of this creature converge the visual rays to a point beneath. 
This is a very curious provision for the purposes of the insect, if 
my conception of its design be reasonable. Possibly the same 
ideas may have been brought forward by others; but as 1 have 
not seen them, I am not guilty of any undue appropriation, and 
no injury can be done to the cause | wish to promote, by detail- 
ing again such beautiful and admirable contrivances.'—pp. 291- 
293. 

‘Wonderful as all the appointments and endowments of in- 
sects are, there is no part of their economy more extraordinary 
than the infinite variety of forms and materials to which they 
have recourse in the fabrication of their nests; and, as fer as 
we can comprehend, their expediency for the various purposes 
required. Among those, with which I am acquainted, none 
pleases me more than that of a solitary wasp (vespa campanaria), 
which occasionally visits us here. It is not a common insect ; 
but I have met with their nests. One was fixed beneath a 
piece of oak bark, placed in a pile; another was pendent in 
the hollow of a bank of earth. The materials, which composed 
these abodes, seemed to be particles scraped or torn from the 
dry parts of the willow, sallow, or some such soft wood, and 
cemented again by animal glue, very similar in texture to that 
provided by the common wasp, which makes great use of the 
half decayed wood of the ash, and will penetrate through cre- 
vices in the bark to abrade away the dry wood beneath. They 
seem to have but small families, ten or twelve cells only being 
provided. These are situate at the bottom of an eggshaped 
cup, contracted at the lower end, where an orifice is left for the 
entrance. ‘This again is covered, in the part where the cells 
are placed, by a loose hood, or shed, extending about half way 
down the inner one. The pendent situation of the whole, and 
this external hood, round which the air has a free circulation, 
are admirably contrived for securing the cells from injury by 
water. The nest, when hanging in its proper situation, is like 
the commencement of some paper-work flower, and can never 
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be observed but with admiration at the elegance of its structure ; 
and the unusual appearance of the whole must excite the atten- 
tion of the most incurious observer of suchthings. pp. 321, 322. 

‘This year (1826) the hornet (vespa crabo) abounded with 
us in unusual numbers, and afforded constant evidence of its 
power and voracity, that could not have been exceeded by any 
ravenous beast. In our gardens the imperious murmur of four 
or five of them at a time might be frequently heard about our 
fruit trees. They would occasionally extract the sweet liquor 
from the gage, or other rich plums; but the prime object of 
their visit was to sieze the wasps, that frequented the same 
places. ‘This they not only did when the creature was feeding 
on the fruit, but would hawk after them when on the wing; 
capture them with a facility, to which their heavy flight seemed 
unequal ; bear them to some neighbouring plant, and there feed 
on the insect, which seemed perfectly overpowered by the might 
of the hornet. The first operation was to snip off the head, 
then to cut away the lower part by the waist; and, when near, 
we could hear them shearing away the outer coat from the 
body, and crushing it with their strong mandibles; sometimes 
devouring it, but generally only sucking the juices it contained. 
Their avidity for this sort of food is very manifest, when the 
grape ripens on the wall: being commonly the only remaining 
fruit, the wasp abounds there; the hornets flock to the prey, 
and we may see them in constant progress, bearing their victims 
from the bunches. The wasp itself seizes the house fly; but 
this seems rather the display of wanton power than for food, as 
it bears the fly about with it for a length of time, and drops it 
unconsumed. The fly, in its turn, is conducive after its man- 
ner to the death of many an animal. We know not any insect 
that destroys the hornet; but its power and being are terminat- 
ed by some very effective agent, as in particular years it is 
almost unknown. Though we may not often perceive the 
means, by which certain races are reduced in number, more 
than their multiplication effected, yet we are frequently sen- 
sible, that it is accomplished.’ pp. 323-325. 


It may be interesting to some of our readers to compare the 
following account of the effect of different seasons on vegeta- 
tion with their own experience. 


‘Seasons arrive and pass away, the general features alone 
remaining impressed upon our minds; but they often produce 
consequences not commonly expected, and a departed summer 
or winter has frequently been the cause of some event, which 
we consider as exclusively occasioned by atmospheric changes, 
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or present temperature. A warm, dry summer generally occa- 
sions a healthy spring blossom the ensuing year, the bearing wood 
being ripened and matured to produce in its most perfect state. 
A wet, damp one usually effects the reverse, by occasioning an 
abundant flow of sap, producing wood and foliage rather than 
blossom; and the following spring, in such cases, from the 
floral vigor being diverted, has generally its blossom weak, and, 
though perhaps not defective, incompetent to mature the ger- 
men, ‘I’his is mere reasoning upon general consequences ; but 
so imperfect are our theories, and so many circumstances coun- 
teract the calculations, the predictions of human wisdom, which 
can rarely even “discern the face of the sky,’ that results 
must more often be looked for, than known. ‘The recording of 
events is the province of the naturalist; and perhaps occasion- 
ally by comparing existing circumstances with past events, 
something approximating to probability may be obtained. ‘The 
two burning summers of 1825 and 1826 are remembered by 
all; but it was in the succeeding year only, that the result of 
this heat and drought was manifested to us, by effects upon our 
pasture lands, which we did not expect. Not only in those on 
the limestone substratum, but in many that were sandy, and in 
the clayey which were chapped by the heat, the roots of the 
grasses, which we have generally considered as not being sub- 
ject to such injuries, were destroyed in some cases, and greatly 
injured in others; and in their places frequently sprang up 
crowfeet (ranunculus acris, and bulbosus), and dandelions, a 
mere useless vegetation, which, as long as the grasses flour- 
ished, were kept in subordination and obscurity by their supe- 
rior growth; while bare patches in other places told us of aridity 
and failure: the meadow grass (poa) and ray grass (lolium 
perenne) were great sufferers; the dog’s tail (cynosurus) sup- 
ported itself better; the cockfoot (dactylis), though not killed, 
was so much hurt, that its ensuing vegetation, instead of the 
coarse luxuriance it generally manifests, was dry, hard, and 
deficient in succulency, or, as our labourers emphatically say, 
was “stunned ;” and bent grass (agrostis vulgaris), that certain 
indicator of a dry soil, appeared more than it commonly does. 
But this destruction of the roots in very many places was not 
obvious, the turf, as it was, remaining; yet some injury was 
apparent in the succeeding summer and autumn. The crop 
cut for hay was unusually abundant, and seemed to have ex- 
hausted the roots by its growth, as no aftergrass sprang up; nor 
did the pastures, which were fed, afford more than a dry, hard, 
yellow provender, looking tanned, as if seared by severe frost; 
and in September, when in general we expect our fields to yield 
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an abundance of grass, as food for months, they presented 
commonly the aspect of hard-fed lands in March, though so 
much rain had fallen, both in July and August, as to lead us to 
expect profusion. It did not appear, that the roots had actually 
perished ; which could not have been the case, by producing 
the mowing crops that they did; but this was a single effort: 
the injury was manifested by the deficiency of the autumnal 
vigor ; this was the actual result, difficult as it is to assign a 
satisfactory reason. Perhaps these effects upon our pasture 
lands were unprecedented ; but these things pass away, unless 
recorded ; and though we may resort to the oldest memory for 
evidence, yet memory is oblivious, often exaggerative, and can- 


not safely be trusted.’—pp. 344-347. 


We suspect most persons who have lived much in the coun- 
try have noticed phenomena something like that here described. 


‘That purely rural, little noticed, and indeed Jocal occurrence, 
called by the country people ‘‘ hummings in the air,” is annually 
to be heard in one or two fields near my dwelling. About the 
middle of the day, perhaps from twelve o’clock till two, on a 
few calm, sultry days in July, we occasionally hear, when in 
particular places, the humming of apparently a large swarm of 
bees. It is generally in some spacious, open spot, that this mur- 
muring first arrests our attention. As we move onward the 
sound becomes fainter, and by degrees is no longer audible. 
That this sound proceeds from a collection of bees, or some such 
insects, high in the air, there can be no doubt; yet the musicians 
are invisible. At these times a solitary insect or so may be 
observed here and there, occupied in its usual employ, but this 
creature takes no part in our aérial orchestra. We investigators, 
who endeavour to find a reason and a cause for all things, are a 
little puzzled sometimes in our pursuits, like other people; and, 
perhaps, would have but little success in attempting an elucida- 
tion of this occurrence, which, with those circles in our pastures 
and on our lawns, that produce such crops of fungi (agaricus ore- 
ades), and are called by the common name, for want of a better 
or more significant one, of “ fairy rings,” we will leave as we 
find them, an odium phystologicum.’—pp. 357, 358. 


The whole work exhibits the author in an amiable light, and 
particulaly in regard to the anxiety he manifests, that even 
those sacrifices of animal life which are absolutely neces- 
sary to the pursuits of the naturalist, should be conducted with 
as little expense of suffering as the nature of the case admits. 
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The method which he recommends may perhaps be new to 
some of our readers who are engaged in similar pursuits. 


‘That the death of any creature should be required by the 
naturalist, to perfect his examination, or arrange it in his col- 
lection, and without a collection the investigation of any branch 
of natural history can be but partially undertaken, may be regret- 
ted; but still the epithet of “ cruel employ” must not be attached 
to this pursuit. We do not destroy in wantonness, or unneces- 
sarily ; and that life, of which it is expedient to deprive a creature, 
is taken by the most speedy, and in the least painful manner 
‘known. Some of our methods, if speedy, are at the same time 
injurious, such as hot water, the stifling box, &c.; and some, 
that are not painful, such as stupefaction by spirits, ether, &c., 
and suffocation by carbonate of ammonia, are occasionally not 
effectual. But there is one process, which I believe to be neither 
painful nor injurious, yet decisive, and communicate with pleas- 
ure; I mean the prussic acid. This fluid may be imbibed by 
the insect without producing any particular effect ; but, if brought 
to act upon the spinal cord, or what at least is analogous to that 
part of a vertebrate animal, whatever it may be called, and which 
seems to be the most vital part of the creation, instant death 
ensues. A crowquill must be shaped into a point, like a rather 
long pen, this point dipped into the prussic acid, and an incision 
made with it immediately beneath the head into the middle of 
the shoulders of the creature, so as to permit the fluid it contains 
to enter into the body of the insect. Immediately after this, in 
every instance in which I have tried it, a privation of sensation 
appears to take place, the corporeal! action of the creature ceasing, 
a feeble tremulous motion of the antenne being alone percepti- 
ble; and these parts seem to be the last fortress that is abandoned 
by sensation, as they are the primary principle of sensibility 
when life is perfect: extinction of animation ensues, not a mere 
suspension, but an annihilation of every power, muscular and 
vital..—‘ The sudden effect of this liquor is not so generally 
known as from humanity and expediency might be wished. 
Who first devised the experiment I am ignorant; but any repe- 
tition of means whereby a necessary end can be obtained by the 
least painful and brief infliction, will hardly be considered as 
superfluous.’ pp. 373-376. 


In making these extracts we have not sought to select that 
which was peculiarly striking and curious and remote from com- 
mon remark. The whole work consists of observations, pre- 
cisely like those we have quoted. And their excellence and 
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value depend upon this very circumstance, that they are not 
remote from common remark ; that they relate to subjects and 
occurrences which pass daily or yearly under the notice of a 
large majority of mankind, and may be verified by any of us. 
Ev ery man who lives in the country has it in his power to note 
a thousand things in the economy of nature around him as well 
worthy of rec ord as these, but how few do it. How few are in 
the habit of noting what they see and hear, at all. Yet there 
are none even of the most trifling events passing in the natural 
world around us, which do not contain much that is worthy of 
note. We are eager to visit the cages of any strange beasts or 
birds, which are exhibited among us, and the particulars of their 
manners and habits and peculiarities, are listened to with inter- 
est. But we forget that there is anything worth knowing with 
regard to those which are living and moving directly around us. 
We forget that they all have forms, manners, characters, and 
habits, equally peculiar in themselves, and which equally adapt 
them to the place they are intended to fill in the creation. 
Thus, there is nothing striking or original in the following notice 
of the common sparrow, and yet it is sufficiently interesting to 
show us how much there is worthy of record with regard to 
the most common and insignificant subjects. 


‘We have no bird, I believe, more generally known, thought 
of, or mentioned with greater indifference, perhaps contempt, 
than the common sparrow (fringilla domestica), ‘‘ that sitteth 
alone on the house-top;” yet it is an animal that nature seems 
to have endowed with peculiar characteristics, having ordained 
for it a very marked provision, manifested in its increase and 
maintenance, notwithstanding the hostile attacks to which it is 
exposed. A dispensation that exists throughout creation is 
brought more immediately to our notice by the domestic habits 
of this bird. The natural tendency that the sparrow has to 
increase will often enable one pair of birds to bring up fourteen 
or more young ones in the season. They build in places of 
perfect security from the plunder of larger birds and vermin. 
Their art and ingenuity in commonly attaching their nests 
beneath that of the rook, high in the elm, a bird, whose habits 
are perfectly dissimilar, and with which they have no association 
whatever, making use of their structure only for a defence to 
which no other bird resorts, manifest their anxiety and contri- 
vance for the safety of their broods. With peculiar perseverance 
and boldness, they forage and provide for themselves and their 
offspring ; will filch grain from the trough of the pig, or contend 
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for its food with the gigantic turkey; and, if scared away, 
their fears are those of a moment, as they ‘quickly return to 
their plunder.’—pp. 215,216. 


The manner in which this book is made up shows how much 
may be collected and observed by a single individual, in the 
most secluded situations, merely during his intervals of leisure, 
if he be only a sincere lover of n: ature, and his heart be pene- 
trated by a love of the divine wisdom and goodness. How 
delightful a recreation for a minister in the country, in the in- 
tervals of relaxation from severer duties, to be able to spend 
his time in the observation of the world of life, and motion, and 
activity which nature presents. It requires but slight prepara- 
tory knowledge, and implies neither great talent nor great learn- 
ing. ‘That such occupations are attended with the most happy 
influence upon the mind, and are looked back upon with teel- 
ings of unmingled satisfaction, we have the testimony of our 
author in the conclusion of his labors. 


‘And now [ think I have pretty well run over my diary, the 
humble record of the birds, the reptiles, the plants, and inanimate 
things around me. ‘They who have had the patience to read 
these my notes, will probably be surprised, that I could take the 
trouble to register such accounts of such things ; and I might 
think so too, did I not know how much occupation and healthful 
recreation the seeking out these trifles have afforded me, render, 
ing, besides, all my rural rambles full of enjoyment and interest: 
companions and intimates were found in every hedge, on every 
bank, whose connexions I knew something of, and whose indi- 
vidual habits had become familiar by association ; and thus this 
narrative of my cotemporaries was formed. Few of us, perhaps, 
in reviewing our bye-gone days, could the hours return again, 
but would wish many of them differently disposed of, and more 
profitably employed: but I gratefully say, that portion of my own 
passed in the contemplation of the works of nature is the part 
which I most approve; which has been most conducive to my 
happiness; and, perhaps, from the sensations excited by the wis- 
dom and benevolence perceived, not wholly unprofitable to a 
final state, and which might be passed again, could | but obtain | 
a clearer comprehension of the ways of Infinite Wisdom. If in 
my profound ignorance I received such gratification and pleasure, 
what would have been my enjoyment and satifaction, “if the 
secrets of the Most High had been with me, and when by His 
light I had walked through darkness ?”’’ 
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Wales, 299—cure for their bites, 300 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, its publications and 
plans, 71-73 

Sparrow, habits of the, 407 

Spirit of the Pilgrims, its review of 
the letters of an English Traveller, 
109, note—its unredeemed pledge 
of an article on the New Lebanon 
Convention, 110, note. 

Steamboats and canals, importance of, 
to the Union, 159 

Sterne, as a novelist, 183 

Stewart, Dugald, anecdote of, 72 

Stock’s Hebrew Lexicon, 347, 348 

Stuart, Moses, on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 198, 330 

Sunday Mails, Memorials, and Messrs 
Johnson & McKean’s Reports to 
Congress upon, 226, 229 

Swan, black, of New South Wales, 
298 

Swift, the Yahoo of literature, 179 

T 


Tariffi—See Restrictive System. 

Taylor, Emily, her Sabbath Recrea- 
tions, 135 

Testimony and Statement, a Contrast 
of J. Brockway’s, 101 

Terence, various readings of, 355 

Therapeute, a class of Essenes, 34] 

Triad, a Welsh, 50 

Truth, essay on the pursuit of 380- 
383 

U 

Union, National, importance of the, 
147—its chief benefits, 148—evils 
that would come from destroying it, 
149-152—means of perpetuating it, 
153—to be preserved by simplicity 
of legislation, 153—by impartiality 
in the General Government, 155— 
by the Post Office, 159—the Na- 
tional Judiciary, 160—endangered 
by contests for the Presidency, 161 

Unitarians, notice of, in Pollok’s Course 
of Time, 87 

Unitarian Miscellany, poetry of, 136 

7 


Valetas, Spiridion, his translation of a 
work of Rousseau, 326 


Fidex. 


Van Rensalaer, Dr, his ascent of Mont 
Blanc, 70 

Various readings oftheScriptures,what, 
and their number, 354—those of the 
N. T. do not affect doctrines, and 
could not be avoided in common 
course of things, 354—unreasonable 
to expect that the N. T. should be 
exempt from this course, 357—what 
alterations of the received text they 
require, 357—how made so many, 
358—the number of those that are 
important, 359—Mill’s collection 
of, 360—1 John, v. 7, the most im- 
portant of the, 366—1 John, v. 13, 
an example of one of merely critical 
importance, 366 

Vicar of Wakefield, 173, 183 

Village Choir, Memoirs of a New 
England, 189 

Virginia on the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, 169 

Vegetation, as effected by different 
seasons, 403 

W 

Ware, Rev. H., Jr, Memoir of the 
Rev. J. E. Abbot, by, 273 

Wisp, its nest, 402—its prey, 403 

Welsh Melodies, Selection of, with 
characteristic words, by Mrs He- 
mans, 49 

Welsh Triad, descriptive of the attri- 
butes of genius, 50 

Western Recorder, the, an advocate 
of the ‘new measures’ in Revivals, 
107—its charges against Mr Net- 
tleton, 107 

Whitefield & Wesley, their modes of 
getting power imitated by some of 
the Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian clergy, 123 

‘Widow of Nain,’ ascribed to Rev. 
Mr Furness, 136 

Winer’s Hebrew Lexicon, 347—on 
the basis of Simon’s, 350—his arti- 
cle on the name of God and its plu- 
ral, 351 

Wolfe, Rev. Charles, Remains of, 137 
—his Ode on the Death of Sir John 
Moore, 141—outlines of his biogra- 
phy, 138—his death, 139—-his Ju- 
gurtha in Prison, 141—his Grave of 
Dermid, 143—his words for the air 
of Gramachree, 144 
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